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THE PLATE. 


The location of the residence, of which a lithographic view 
is herewith presented, is 22 miles from Boston, and 18 from 
the *‘ landing of the Fathers.”’ It was erected in 1830. At- 
tached to the premises is a garden, (comprising little more 
than an acre,) well secured by a fence of stone and wood, and 
surrounded by a variety of ornamental trees. The number of 
fruit and ornamental trees, and shrubs, in this enclosure, and 
immediately around the dwelling, exceeds five hundred. 

In the laying out of his garden, the proprietor has attempted 
some improvements, which consist, in part, of elevations, or 
embankments of the straight and circular formations, and 
avenues, at convenient distances ; with the two principal ones 
running so as to cross, at right angles, a circular embarkment 
(in the centre of the garden,) of 22 feet diameter. On the 
margin, or outer surface, of this embankment, is a circle of 
ornamental trees. In other parts, the trees, (both fruit and 
ornamental,) are so interspersed as to make straight, and cir- 
cular shaded walks, whenever they shall have attained a suffi- 
cient growth. 
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THE FUTURE. 


—God has wisely hid from human sight 
The dark decrees of future fate, 

And sown their seeds in depths of night ; 
* * * * 


My God ! I do not wish to scan 
Futurity with curious eyes, 

Or read the deep, the hidden plan 

Which in thy sealed volume lies. 


I would not wish to turn the leaf 
On which is graved my destiny ; 

To know how lengthy, or how brief, 

The years thou hast allotted me. 


For what would it avail to know 
If riches are to be my share, 

{ }- And all my days serenely flow 

Without a trial, or a care? 


*Twould bind my heart to life’s vain shows, 
And all my love to earth be given, 

And, for the joys which time bestows, 

Give up the promised bliss of heaven. 


Or, if adversity’s dark cloud 
Shall cast its shadows o’er my way, 

And grief’s cold hand each pleasure shroud, 

As through earth’s thorny path I stray ? 


*Twould make me loathe this weary life, 
And sigh for that small, still abo“e, 

Where, freed from every human strife, 

I shall put off this mortal load. 


It is enough for me to know, 
While bearing on o’er life’s dark road, 

That through each scene of joy or woe, 

Thou art my guide, my guard, my God. 


| 
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HINTS FROM A NOTE BOOK. 


There is an anomaly in Female character, which can scarce- 
ly be accounted for upon the known principles of mental ac- 
tion. It is, that woman, while pure and virtuous, while she 
censures, with the utmost rigor, every dereliction from the 
path of rectitude in her own sex, regards gross errors of the 
other as mere pecadillos, for which personal or mental supe- 
riority may readily atone. Is it not true, that, while many a 
deluded victim of seduction is cast out from the sympathy and 
companionship of her sex, wealth or talents can easily pro- 
cure, for the shameless and unabashed debauchee, admittance 
into the highest circles of our land ? 

We ought to be consistent in our condemnation or approval 
of vice. If licentiousness is a crime, sufficient to exclude 
woman from respectable society, it should also exclude man ; 
but if, as our extenuation of the faults of men seems to indi- 
cate, it is a slight evil, then we should extend our kindness 
and charity to the vicious of our own sex also. 

Shall we, with fastidious delicacy, blush at the very name of 
libertine, or at an allusion to houses of ill fame ? Shall we 
shrink, as from the touch of the vampyre, from contiguity with 
a profligate woman, while we receive into friendly and fami- 
liar intercourse some of those very beings who countenance, 
uphold and support those desecrated congregations of infamy? 

The better part of our sex, strong and secure in their own 
virtue and purity, have slumbered on too regardless of the in- 
fectious vice, which is spreading its moral desolation over so 
many fair portions of our land ; and unconscious, perhaps, of 
the vast effect which their own influence, if rightly exerted, 
might have in checking its baneful progress. 

It is time for us to awake from an apathy with regard to this 
subject, which has too long paralyzed our energies, and ren- 
dered us, in some degree, the encouragers of vice, by neglect- 
ing to regard it with that odium and abhorrence which it so 
justly merits. 

While man is engaged in more arduous pursuits, to woman 
it belongs, almost exclusively, to regulate social intercourse 3. 
and virtuous females should act in concert, and exclude vicious 
men from their society. They should mete out to them the 
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| same measure of contempt and obloquy, which men so lavish- 
| ly bestow on the female companions of their guilt. We shud- 
| der at the thought of associating familiarly with thieves, rob- 
| , bers or murderers ; and he who robs woman of her purity, 
and glories in the destruction of female innocence, is as vile 
as they. H. 


THE WEST INDIAN SLAVE. 
By Wm. H. Willis. 


There was a crowd of that unhappy race, 
The home of whose forefathers was beneath 
The ever burning sky of Africa, 
} Close gathered in the mast ; old grey-haired men 
x And those of stronger limb, and mothers too 
With babes, and brothers, sisters all in tears. 
There stands a solitary father, torn 
| Long years ago from those he held most dear, 
Children and wife ; and here a lonely: boy, 
. Whose parents were removed far, for aye, 
| He knows not whither, bitterly laments 
His loss of kindred, but, without complaint, 
Awaits the hour that gives him to a new, 
a Perhaps unfeeling master, asking but 
i A last adieu to those he thought his friends; 
4 And to that home wherein he first drew breath, 
And which, although a slave and tasked sometimes 
Beyond his slender powers, he loved not less 
Than they for whom he labored. One more tie 
) That bound him to the soil his feet first pressed 
4 In childhood, and on which, in after years, 
i So patiently he toiled, remained unrent. 
H A brother still was there,—the last on whom 
His tearful eyes had looked of those his heart 
7 Most cherished. Nature had imparted health 
; To one, and fair proportions, (such as please the eye, 
| Of those who view that portion of our race, 
As traders catch with skilful glance the steed’s 
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Perfections, signs of strength unmatched, and mark 
The qualities that place him beyond price,) 
Withholding from the other vigor, such 

As could support him in the sunny field 

Beneath his long hot toil ; denying all 

Esteemed in laborers, save an energy 

That warred with his own frailty. Thus he was 
Of little worth accounted, not unlike 

A beast worn down with service, profitless, 

And fitter for the mast, than for the task 

Which knows no respite—though the mid-day sun 
Scorch up the earth, and burn the unsheltered wretch 
Who lags and droops with weariness, and feels 
The sting of scorpion whips. 


The sale is done : 
Why lies the youth upon the ground, when all— 
Stern masters and their slaves, and unconcerned 
Spectators go their way? It is not sleep 
That rests upon his half-closed eyes, nor does 
The vacant countenance express the sweet 
Enjoyment of repose. The limbs are stretched— 
Not like a slumberer’s, in quiet rest,— 
Nor hath the strange inclining of the head, 
And pallid hue of his stiff bloodless lips, 
Aught of similitude to life. The harsh 
And passionate call disturb him not, nor do 
The keenest stripes give pain. The boy is dead ! 


Unhappy one ! a purer flame than that 

Which warmed his breast, extinguishable but 

With life itself, ne’er kindled in the hearts 

Of those, who thought him less than human. His 
Was love enduring, like the storm-blown oak 

That lifis its mighty branches to the sky, 

And will not yield, till, from its parent earth 

The last strong fibre break. He had beheld 

His mother’s parting tear, and heard farewell 
Breathed from his father’s lips, and given them up 
As to the grave, and gone with something like 
Contentment to his daily toil, and cheered 

His sorrowing brother ; but when the last sad pang 
The parting came, his bleeding heart, o’erburthened with 
Its load of deep affliction, felt no more 

Its wonted strength, and with a sigh gave o’er 

The unequal struggle. 
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Monument Mountain. 


When shall it be said 
Luxurious man owes nought of wealth or power 
To the unpurchased labors of his kind 2 

Nor binds God’s image with a tyrant’s will, 
Esteeming him a brute in all but form— 

Nor garners up the yellow harvest, sown 

In blood-stained soil—nor from Autumnal trees, 
Whose roots were watered by a bondsman’s tears, 
Plucks the rich fruitage—nor adorns his brow 
With finest gold, and star-like diamonds, 

Damp with the crimsoned sweat of slavery ? 


Oh would that we, to whom alone ’tis given 

To quaff so deeply at the purest fount 

Of liberty, might with a lavish hand 

Diffuse the precious waters, and at once 

To Africa’s benighted sons hold out 

The same sweet draught, and from their lips dash down 
The full long-tasted cup of bitterness. 


7 


MONUMENT MOUNTAIN. 


There is something in the very name of the Indian, which 
never fails to cause a throb in the bosom of an American. It 
arouses memory’s slumbering sentinel to his duty—to keep 
from ‘ dread oblivion’s vale’ the recollection of slaughtered 
thousands—the death of friends and ancestors ; and for a no- 
bler purpose, that the many laudable acts of the unjustly de- 
spised natives may not be forgotten. 

The Indian is enshrouded in a mystery, which throws a halo 
around his character, not to be removed save by the hand of 
Him, who ‘sits in clouded majesty.’ No human force can 
break down this impenetrable barrier, nor human wisdom scan 
the workings of his soul. Philosophy cannot discern the 
many hidden springs of action, nor lay out before the ever 
curious eye of civilized man, the strange nature of the Savage. 


- Subtle, and untameable, firm and resolved in all his measures— 


he is unmoved by every thing, save that persuasion which 
comes home to his very heart. Such is a brief sketch of the 
Indian character. 
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The scene of our narrative is laid in the western part of 
Massachusetts, in one of the townships of Berkshire county. 
The event happened before the settlement of this portion of 
the State, and when the foot of the white man had never trod 
the soil of the native, nor disturbed the peace of his council 
fires. Though the hands of the Indian had not been washed 
in Castilian fountains, nor the soft breezes of the groves of 
Helicon blown upon his benighted fancy, yet he was man, 
formed after the image of his Maker. The trees around him, 
grew up in neglected majesty—a resting-place for the wild 
bird, and a play-house for the innocent squirrel. 

The Housatonic, undisturbed save by the passage of the 
bark canoe, as it shot from beach to beach, or glided along 
the silent current, moved noiselessly to the ocean in the same 
deep-worn course, which it had followed since the resting of 
the ark on Mount Ararat. 


* * 


There is a range of mountains, stretching through this 
western portion of Massachusetts, which present a wonderful 
picture of beauty and grandeur. One, more conspicuous than 
the rest, is called Monument Mountain, and forms a very re- 
markable feature in the scenery of Berkshire. There is the 
crag jutting out from its dizzy height—the mossy pine, as it 
totters on its summit from old age and decay, and appears to 
have breasted a thousand hurricanes—the over-hanging cliff, 
as it every moment threatens to hurl itself into the abyss be- 


low. 

‘ There is a precipice 
That seems a fragment of some mighty wall, 
Built by the hand that fashioned the old world, 
To separate its nations, and thrown down, 
When the flood drowned them.—To the north, a path 
Conducts you up the narrow battlement— 
Steep is the western side, shaggy and wild 
With mossy trees, and pinnacles of flint, 
And many a hanging crag.—But to the East, 
Sheer to the vale, go down the bare old cliffs, 
Huge pillars, that in middle heaven upbear 
Their weather-beaten capitals—here dark 
With the thick moss of centuries, and there 
Of chalky whiteness, where the thunderbolt 
Has splintered them.’— 


* But the scene 
Is lovely round—A beautiful river there 
Wanders amid the fresh and fertile weeds, 
The paradise he made unto himself, 
Mining the soil for ages—On each side 
The fields swell upward to the hills ; beyond, 
Above the hills, in the blue distance, rise 
The mighty columns, with which earth props heaven.’ 
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North, on an extended plain, is situated the beautiful village 
of Stockbridge—the Edgworthtown of America, the birth- 
place and summer residence of Miss Sedgwick-—West, on 
the banks of the Housatonic, stand manufacturing villages, 
resounding with the din of business and the confused noise - 
of the clattering machinery—South, the lofty spires of the 
churches of Great-Barrington rear their high heads far above 
4 the hill-tops, as if communing with the heavens above. There 
t is one grey old tower, which stands alone—bearing on its 
sides the moss of years, time’s signet impress. —T he furrowed 
* paint lies thick o’er the surface of this old edifice—covering 

the vestiges of its former simple beauty. The old walls bear 
| witness, that it was built in days of ‘olden times,’ by hands 
long since mouldered in death. The fallen ruin speaks in 
) accents mournful to the ear, and tells a tale of sorrow and suf- 
if fering, and that soon she must put off her frail dilapidated 
if form, and lie down, ‘ dust to dust,’ by the charnel-house of 
ie her builders. 
] Before the settlement of this part of Massachusetts, a tribe 
| of Indians had long dwelt here in peace and happiness. All 


was simple nature—one continued forest, shading the earth, 
with here and there a wigwam, and maize fields like islands 
in the ocean. By day, the woods resounded with the wild 
carol of the singing bird, and the plaintive notes of the mourn- 
ing dove. The Indian followed his roving course of life, as- 
cending the mountains, and hunting the wild beast in bis lair. 
At evening, all was sti! and silent. 

i; —‘ For beast and bird, 


ii They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were shrunk.’— 


And the Indian was happy.—No war between opposing 
i tribes—no private animosities. The tomahawk and scalping- 
knife lay unnoticed in some secret recess of the cabin, and 
the ‘sound of the shrill war-whoop, had long since ceased its 
echoing through the thick forest. Nought disturbed the still- 
i ness of his repose, or took the ‘ balmy sweet’ from his cup 
j of happiness. 

Miscaruasa had grown up in beauty and loveliness. Her 
raven tresses shone in the morning sun—her eyes were 
brilliant as the flashes of the fire-fly—her steps light as the 
fawn—and her countenance as lovely as the dew-bespangled 
morning glory. All was cheerfulness in her cabin, and the 
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grove around it often resounded with the melody of her voice, 
rivalling the sweet spring-notes of the early birds. 

The young hunter would watch long and anxiously for one 
look—one word—or to behold that countenance, ever bright 
_ with radiant smiles. 

But Miscaruasa showed no preference, no partiality.—No 
one dared look on her, and say he loved. Yet her heart was 
fixed—never to be moved. She loved, and was loved in turn. 
Though her conduct was the same to all—generous and friend- 


ly, but quiet and reserved,—she cherished a passion as deep , 


and as warm as was Medea’ s for the faithless Jason. 


Cam-ki-sco-oi, her cousin, was the object of her love—and ° 


such love was by the tribe deemed unlawful. Would that such 
an opinion were prevalent in civilized communities. 

Weeks and months passed on. The countenance of the 
Indian maid gradually became suffused with a tinge of sorrow— 
the freshness of youth no longer mantled her cheek—sweet 
notes of music no longer came from her lips. Her emaciated 
form and slow weary step whispered, in melancholy language, 
to the secret thoughts of the tribe, that sHz sOON MUST DIE. 
The spoiler had been long and sedulously at work, and drank 
deeply from her heart’s blood. No one could discover the 
cause of her sorrow, nor penetrate to the deep recesses of her 
silent thoughts. She endeavored to forget her love ; but she 
could not thrust the venomed reptile from her bosom—and 
knew too truly that she must soon be lost. 

One day, she was seen to enter the hut of a companion. 
They had known each other from infancy—their feelings were 
congenial, and they were friends—intimate friends. Miscar- 
uasa told her sorrow—she said,—‘ I must die—I am sick of 


life. Every thing is hateful to my sight. The grove—the 


hill—the mountain, all speak in tones of melancholy to my: 


ear—and Iam sad. A voice from my mother’s tomb, ever 
and anon calls me, as I lie and dream of her I loved; and 
bids me forget the past—forget—and I cannot. Yea—I now 
invoke the Great Spirit, to give me power, and the strength 
of courage, and J will die. 

At sunset, they went to this old precipice. Below lay their 
little village—a motley group of wigwams. The trees around 
waved in silence, scarce moved by the soft breeze of evening, 
sympathizing in their sadness. The bush—the branch—the 
leaf, all were still. 

VOL. VI. | 62 
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| —* And twilight gre 
| Had in her sober livery all things clad.””-— 

Miscaruasa wept.—The scenes of her former happy days 
rose before her. The banquet—the song—the dance—and 
| last her disappointed love—and she could weep no longer. 

She took from her bosom the fatal poison, and ‘‘ drained 

| the cup to its very dregs.’ Soon her eye glared—her body 
trembled—and her step tottered, as she hastened to the brink. 

_ _ . She turned, and cast a ghastly smile upon her friend, reeled 
us and fell—down—down, till was heard the rustling leaves the 

'-<*®  @racking branches, and then the crush of life ! 

_ There they made her grave—o’er it they raised a simple 
—_— of rough old stone, broken fragments of the beaten 
cliffs. 

This Indian tribe is now no more. Their bones have long 
since mingled with their mother earth, and the tomahawk is 
thick covered with the rust of time. All is changed, except 

t this rough monumental cone, which stands alone at the base of 
i this old precipice. And this is the Monument of the Mountain. 


October, 1833. B. 


THE HAGUE. 


(Extract from the Journal of a Lady.) 


te 
I found this ancient city, to surpass in the beauty of its streets, u 

and magnificence of its buildings, any idea I had previously 
formed of it. The boor-hout is the principal street, and a 0 
splendid one most truly. The centre of it is occupied by a 
rows of trees, with gravel-walks between them, and bears an I 
almost exact resemblance to the mall in Boston. A 
i There being a broad carriage way on each side of this, it 7 
iy has the appearance of two distinct streets, though the whole tl 
iM is considered as one, and denominated the boor-hout. The si 
i houses situated upon this street are very lofty and elegant, and SI 
4 every thing around possesses an air of so much neatness and T 
' regularity, that it cannot but attract the admiration of every - 
one. 1 
i The court being now at Brussels, we had an opportunity of fl 
i | seeing the interior of the king’s palace. The lower hall or m 


| vestibule is paved with squares of beautiful white marble, and hi 
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the stair-case, leading to the apartments above, of the same. 
We were conducted through suits of apartments, some of 
them most splendidly furnished, of the different members of 
the family. Such as the anti-chamber, audience room, dress- 
ing room, and sleeping apartment of the king, the same of the 
queen, and a beautiful little saloon and boudoir of the princess 
Mary Anne. Then there were the common and state dining 
rooms, tea, coffee, and card rooms, and a ball room, all beau- 
tifully and tastefully ornamented. Most of the apartments, in- 
stead of being papered, were hung with tapestry, and chairs 
and sofas to match. One room would be blue satin or velvet, 
with gilded figures,—another straw color,—a third crimson,— 
a fourth green ; and this gave a richness, and beauty to the 
apartments, which paper, however handsome, could not have 
produced. Brussels carpeting, of a different kind from that 
which we use, covered the floors, with the exception of the 
anti-chambers, which were of a more common kind. The 
ball-room was, of course, without a carpet, but was enriched 
with splendid chairs and seats, of crimson satin, sprigged with 
gilt figures. The chimney ornaments were generally most 
beautiful, little fancy clocks, some alabaster and gilt, others 
gilt entirely. The one in the king’s audience-room was gilt, 
and consisted of a car, drawn by two spirited horses, and 
driven by a charioteer, standing upon one foot, with the other 
raised behindhim. A graceful figure with out stretched wings, 
hovered over the back of the car, and one of the wheels con- 
tained the clock. This was the prettiest among them ; but 
they were all beautiful. 

Pictures of the present royal family, and their predecessors 
of the house of Orange, beside others upon various subjects, 
adorned many of therooms. Two portraits, one of the prince 
Frederick, the second son, and the other of the princess Mary 
Anne, are said to have been painted by the queen herself. 
They are very well executed, and do her much credit. In 
the dining-room, among other handsome pictures, was a most 
striking one of a blind father and his daughter. It is of small 
size, not more than a foot square, but exceedingly beautiful. 
The scene is night, and the daughter apparently, about sixteen, 
leans on the shoulder of her father, and holds in one hand a 
little charity box, in the other a lamp, the light of which is re- 
flected upon the tranquil, venerable countenance of the blind 
man, and upon the lovely features of the youthful object by 
his side, who gazes pensively and anxiously upon him. This 
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picture is touchingly interesting, and bears the marks of great 
talent in the author. It was the production of Kruseman, a 
living painter. Other beautiful pictures of scenes in Switzer- 
land, I much admired. These were contained in a small room, 
by themselves, between the queen’s boudoir and library. 


i * * 


: Palace of the Wood. 


After viewing the pictures to our satisfaction, we took our 
departure for the Palace in the wood, about two miles from 
the city. This is a most charming retreat, and although the 
exterior appearance of the Palace is not particularly elegant, 
it is nevertheless neat and handsome, and the situation of it 
is delightful. The Palace was built by Amelia, the widow of 
Prince Frederick Henry, of Orange-Nassau, and was once the 
summer residence of the Princess of Orange. The wood, in 
the midst of which it is situated, consists entirely of oaks, 
growing in all their native beauty. It is two miles in length, 
a three quarters of a mile in breadth, and is intersected with 
gravelled paths for riding and walking. Sometimes you will 
see, in an Opening among the trees, a rich grass plat, with a 
beautiful pool of water in the midst of it ; and the cool breezes 
which are constantly playing over its surface, are most refresh- 
ing and delightful in the hot days of summer. This is a fa- 
vorite retreat for the inhabitants of the City, and it is said, 
| they hold the magnificent oaks, with which it abounds, in so 
! much veneration, that not a stick is ever allowed to be cut 
from them. The interior of the Palace is not more splendid 
than the outside view of it indicates, with the exception of 
two rooms, which are by far the most magnificent I have yet 
seen. But what signifies describing these playthings of roy- 
alty? and long may it be, before Republicans vaunt the virtues 
i of their rulers by the splendor of their palaces. 

j Returning to the City, through a fine road, bordered with 
; trees the whole distance, we puxsued our way to Scheveling, 

| a little fishing town, also about two miles from the Hague. A 
perfectly straight road, or I should rather call it avenue, of 
q oaks and limes, with a footpath on the outside of the trees, on 
q both sides, leads to this little village. The church being sit- 


uated exactly opposite the avenue, the steeple of it is seen for 
the whole distance. The foot-paths on each side of the way 
q were occupied with great numbers of fish-women, returning 
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from market, with immense baskets upon their heads, loaded 
with vegetables and other stores, which, notwithstanding their 
bulk, are borne along with as much apparent ease as if they 
were entirely empty. Here we had another instance of the 
peculiarity of customs in this country ; for while these poor 
women were thus heavily laden, the men were walking along 
by their sides, entirely unencumbered, or, which was not sel- 
dom the case, riding in a little cart, about as large as our hand- 
carts, drawn by three large dogs, regularly harnessed, and 
which are aptly styled Scheveling horses. When the business 
of catching the fish is accomplished, the men have done their 
share for the support of their families, and leave it to the fe- 
males not only to sell the fish ; but to bring back the load of 
provisions, which are procured for their consumption at home, 
while they themselves occupy the places, in their numerous 
little vehicles, which their own load occupied in the morning. 
This is indeed a singular custom, but one with which the 
women themselves appeared to be perfectly satisfied, if we 
may judge from their happy smiling faces, and the jocular tone 
of conversation which they held with each other, as they pass- 
ed along. 

The village of Scheveling is occupied chiefly by fishermen, 
though there are a few houses of quite genteel appearance. 
The whole place is as neat and clean as possible, notwith- 
standing that it is for the most part, the residence of poor, and 
sometimes very poor people. In passing through the main 
street, you approach a high sand-bank ; and, ascending this, 
the beautiful ocean, in all its grandeur and sublimity, bursts 
upon the sight. A fine road leads from thence to an eminence, 
upon which is situated an elegant hotel, or, as it is called bath- 
ing-house, having been erected for the residence of those per- 
sons, who come out from the city, for the purpose of bathing. 
It is a sumptuous edifice, and furnished in a style fit for a 
nobleman. The queen’s pavilion, not far from this, to which 
she sometimes resorts for bathing, is a small building of much 
beauty, though very simple in its architecture. At this._place 
the beach is excellent ; and the day we were there, being very 
pleasant, there were great numbers of people walking and 
riding about, enjoying the delightful sea air and charming 
prospect. A fleet of fishermen’s boats, perhaps fifty in nuni- 
ber, were seen at a distance; which had a very pretty effect. 
Upon the beach were placed a number of carriages, used for 
baths, the interior of which is furnished like a dressing-room, 
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with a flight of steps leading into the water. These are drawn 
by horses into the sea, where you can bathe as long as you 
choose, without being the least exposed, and then have your 
little tiring-room to dress in. It is an extremely convenient 
and safe method for bathing. 

In returning over the same road, by which we came, we 
overtook a large number of children, going out to meet their 
parents ; and it was really a pleasant sight to witness the joy 
expressed on both sides, when they recognized each other at 
a distance : they would run, with extended arms, and seem as 
full of delight as if they had been separated for months instead 
of hours. Such artless exhibitions of parental and filial affec- 
tion, are agreeable to witness, in whatever situation of life— 
equally so in the cottage as the palace ; and I could not but 
reflect, at the time, that princes might envy these humble 
fishermen their peaceful and contented life. 


EARTH’S WEARY ONES. 
By Mrs. Jane E. Locke. 


Open the grave, the vaulted grave, 
For the weary ones of earth— 

They are pressing on, and their bosoms heave, 
For the morn of heavenly birth: 

They are pressing on,—in the mockery 

Of joy and of hope—they long to die : 

They are pressing on,—in the strength of power, 

And the pride of wealth—they wait the hour. 


Ye may trace them in the hall of song, 
By the lamp’s high flaming light, 
Where pipe, and tabret their notes prolong, 
And jewels are sparkling bright. 
In the show of beauty, of mirth, and pride, 
Light down the mazy dance they glide ; 
By the pallid cheek neath the smiles they wear, 
And the smothered sigh, ye may trace them there ! 
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They are decked in the ruby’s ruddy glow, 
And wealth of the far down sea ; 

And the diamond shines but to mock their wo, 
And proclaim the spirit free. 

But alas, alas, for the fond hopes crushed, 

For the tones of love in the dark tomb hushed, 

For affection changed, and vows forgot— 

Nor gems, nor pearls, can that memory blot. 


Raise ye the veil at the festal hour, 
From that fair unfurrowed brow ;— 
A bride !—but wo for the bridegroom’s power— 
—The grave ye may open now :— 
From the glittering robes of royalty, 
Peers the broken heart thro’ the sunken eye ; 
And the wreath of fame crowns the weary band— 
Mid the honored crowd, the hopeless stand. 


Ye may trace them in the house of prayer, 
On the lowly bended knee— 

With uplifted eye and a brow of care— 
The burthened soul to free. 

Then open the grave—they are pressing on, 

In beauty and youth, but a visage wan ; 

In festal halls—neath the laurel’s wave, 

They are weary of earth—open the grave. 


COFFEE. 


Coffee will remove the sense of fatigue and exhaustion, and give 
vigor and hilarity to the mind: the wearied student, the brain-racked 
inquirer, hails it as his comforter and support. Voltaire almost lived 
upon it; the Great Harvey took it constantly and freely ; Horace Wal- 
pole spoke loudly in its praise. 

The Persians have a notion, that coffee, was first invented by the 
angel Gabriel to restore Mahomet’s decayed moisture ; and it is certain 
that intense study is greatly supported by it, and that, too, without the 
ill consequences which succeed the suspension of rest and sleep, when 
the nervous influence has nothing to sustain it. 
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EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


The improvement and elevation of the female character, 
q has long been to me a subject of deep interest. In order for 


its success, I consider it highly important, that, whatever is e7 

done to promote this object, be done in the spirit of kindness, st 

q gentleness, and love. We must request privileges from the a 
I other sex—not demand them. Surrounded as we are in this al 
| country by male friends, who seem ever ready to grant and P 
a 


even anticipate our wishes, the language of complaint is not 


a fitting for us. We should therefore, I think, solicit from ” 
q them education as a favor—not exact it as a right, however just re 
q may be our claims ; and if we receive it, the idea that it is a ee 
jl further demonstration of their kindness and regard, will enhance tii 
its value. ge 
cs The term rights of woman is one to which I have an almost Wi 
4 constitutional aversion. It is a kind of talisman, which con- ar 
a jures up to my mind the image of a positive, conceited, domi- m 
ql neering wife, than whom scarce any object in nature can be be 
4 more disgusting. Men expect of us to seek to please them, he 
q and promote their happiness ; and the great cause of the preju- ° 
q dice that exists among them, with regard to educating fe- rT 
| males, is the fear that they will lose the attractions of the th 
4 women in the pedantry and affectation of the scholar ; and tir 
a that meekness, which is woman’s highest ornament, will be to 
q changed for the spirit of dictation and assumed superiority. di 
a I trust, however, they will ere long be convinced that know- lo 
4 ledge not only adds to woman’s ability for usefulness, but to to 
4 her power of pleasing ; and that intellectual cultivation gives th 
4 new charms to beauty, new loveliness to grace. P 
q 
m: 
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HINTS ABOUT PHRENOLOGY. 
From the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 


On Talents and Cerebral Development. 


Many persons, having a slight knowledge ef Phrenology, 
expect the cultivators of that science to decide on the favorite 
studies, or particular pursuits and accomplishments of others, by 
a simple inspection of their heads. It occasionally happens, 
also, that they who have really studied it, fall into the same 
error, and boldly pronounce judgment on such points, until, 
taught by repeated failure, that development of brain is not an 
index to specific actions.* I have known a phrenologist tell one 
person that he was ‘‘ fond of hunting;”’ another, that he ‘‘ rode 
at a devil of a pace;”’ a third, that he was ‘‘ addicted to the use 
of artificial stimulus ;”” assumptions founded on great Destruc- 
tiveness, with a generally large development of the animal or- 
gans in the three individuals. Nevertheless, the fortune-teller 
was wrong in eachinstance. Had he known, previously, that 
an individual did like hunting and hard-riding, such a develop- 
ment of brain might with perfect truth and consistency have 
been looked upon as explanatory of the tastes. I have also 
heard a gentleman told, on the ground of large Eventuality, 
that he was fond of history and biography, whereas he cared 
little about them, but was a zealous chemical experimenter. 
This taste equally admitted of explanation, by the large size of 
the organ mentioned ; the error lay in the substitution of a par- 
ticular direction in lieu of the essential power. Unfortunately, 
too many examples of similar failures might be cited, sufficiently 
discouraging to one commencing his phrenological studies, and 
looked on as so many ‘‘ antiphrenological facts ’”’ by. those al- 
together ignorant of the science, or incapable of appreciating 
the difference between an inherent power and the particular ap- 
plication or activity of it.t Not a few persons err from the 
latter circumstance. 


* Galland Spurzheim, and the later phrenological writers, are careful to warn 
their readers against this mistake.—ED1ToR. 


+ The capacity of fully estimating this difference is certainly one of the most 
marked and most important characteristics of philosophical minds ; but Phrenol- 
ogy, in its present state, affords no satisfactory explanation of it. This capabili- 
ty is strongly manifested in the writings of Franklin, Sterne, Bacon, and Voltaire ; 
less so in those of Cullen, Blackstone, Hume, and Cowper ; and still less in the 
works of Mason, Good, Coke, and the poet Thomson. 
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The misconceptions as to the nature and extent of phreno- 
logical evidence, drawn from organization, which are thus spread 
abroad, materially retard the progress of the science, and cause 
it to be rejected by minds to which a clearer knowledge of it 
would impart the highest gratification, and prove in the greatest 
degree useful. In Phrenology, asin Medicine, Political Econ- 
omy, or any of the higher departments of science, it is very 
difficult for those little conversant with the particular subject, to 
distinguish between the errors of individuals and the imperfect 
state of the science itself. Accordingly, we find the one in our 
own day, and the others for centuries past, regarded as butts 
against which every witling is at liberty to discharge his small 
arrows, though his own or his auditor’s ignorance constitutes 
their only force. 

It is by no means my wish to deny, that in many cases of ex- 
cessive or defective development in certain organs, the old quo- 
tation ‘‘ poeta nascitur, non fit”’ is strictly correct in other things 
besides poetry ; yet I believe, at the same time, that a still 
greater number tend to verify the equally familiar maxim, ‘‘ just 
as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.”’* In the latter cases, 
organic development will never enable us to say, positively, 
in what direction the twig is bent ; though it may tell us dis- 
tinctly enough in what direction the latter might or might not 
have been so guided. The two circumstances, chiefly instru- 
mental in preventing this certainty, are widely different in their 


* This remark holds good only where there is a pretty equal development of all 
the organs. If any particular group be in excess, either of magnitude or deficiency, 
the benders of the twig will discover, by experience, that it is a very difficult task 
to give it an inclination opposite to nature. Phrenology shows the relative pro- 
portions of the organs.—ED1ToR. 

{In answer to this note by the Editor, I may add, as an explanation, that an in- 
clination opposite to nature was not intended. Such would imply the creation 
of a power greater than nature, and the attempt be a gross absurdity. The princi- 
ple contended for is merely, that nature admits of various inclinations in her young 
twigs, and that these inclinations may be different from the direction which the 
twigs would have taken if left untouched. Example :—Form, Individuality, 
Eventuality, Locality, Language, and Constructiveness large. Is the individual a 
botanist or an anatomist, an artist or a geographer, a man of literature or a na- 
tural philosopher ?—H. C. W.] 


Reply.—If by “ bending the twig”? is meant directing ‘* Constructiveness,” for 
exainple, to performance of the duties of a tailor rather than those of a carpenter, 
the author’s remark is well founded. In short, as each faculty has an extensive 
field in which it may exercise its functions, it may be directed by external influences 
into one department of that field in preference to another. This, we perceive, is 


the author’s meaning ; but the common interpretation of the words cited is that 
given by Pope in his own commentary on them, that any individual child may be 
made an eloquent lawyer, a profound mathematician, a skilful mechanist, or an 
accomplished musician, just by bending the twig. Phrenology proves that this is 
a most erroneous opinion. It enables us to designate the great boundaries and 
subdivisions of the field in which the mind may act with effect, and also to point 
out departments in which it will not be successful.—EDITOR. 
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origin, though tending tothe same result. The one arises from 
the nature and constitution of our brain and its functions—the 
powers or faculties being few and simple, their applications 
many and varied. ‘The other great source of error in predicat- 
ing particular tastes or pursuits, originates in the nature and 
objects of those pursuits. Games may be played, sciences may be 
studied, and the routine ofthe business of life may be carried on in 
very different methods, It thus happens, that while we seldom 
know any man’s pursuits or studies from the form of his head, * 
yet being told of these, we may commonly decide on the depart- 
ment of a science preferred and succeeded in, as well as the 
manner in which it willbe studied. For this purpose, however, 
it is requisite that we have some idea of the science signified, 
else our own ignorance of its bearings and objects may still 


cause error. 
% * * 


Morbid Activity of Destructiveness. 


A plethoric man of letters, fifty-one years old, who for some 
time had suffered from indigestion, obstipation, and other 
disorders of the bowels, and at the same time had frequent 
congestions of blood in the head, which manifested themselves 
by frequent headache, fell gradually into a deep hypochondriac 
state, which made him almost unable to follow his ordinary lit- 
erary pursuits. His eldest daughter, a girl seventeen years old, 
whom he loved most tenderly, was the only one who was able 
now and then to disperse his gloomy thoughts and to exhilarate 
him ; and she was therefore accustomed to visit him frequently 
in his room, and to walk out with him. 

One day, when she had gone to his room as usual, the hor- 
rible thought to murder her suddenly arose in his mind. He 
was himself so much frightened by this, that he most earnestly 
entreated her to leave him. As soon as he found himself alone, 
he burst into tears, and was for a long time unable to compose 
himself, until he took the resolution,. on the immediately follow- 
ing day, to make a journey, in order to relax his mind. He re- 
turned, after five days, in somewhat better spirits ; but, as soon 
as his daughter made her appearance again, the same horrible 
thought to kill her seized him, and arose every time he saw her, 
however much, as a religious man and a tender father, he shrunk 


* We limit this remark to branches or departments of study. If we observe 
Constructiveness, Form, Size, Weight, and Individuality, to a large, we may 
safely predicate a natural liking for pursuits, of one kind or other, calculated 
to gratify this combination. These may be, drawing, turning, building, tailoring, 
or making steam-engines, watches, or opera-glasses ; still they will imply con- 
struction.—EDITOR. 
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from the idea.. He now removed every thing which might hurt 
her, and carefully avoided being alone with her. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the dreadful thought returned every time he saw her ; 
and the abhorrence that always accompanied it increased his suf- 
ferings exceedingly. He prayed frequently to God, that he 
might be strengthened and freed from this torture of mind. 
Frequently he burried out of the house, and strolled about for 
along time. He lost his appetite, and had restless nights, dis- 
turbed by frightful dreams. At last he had recourse to Dr. 
Wildberg, and told him all his misery. Dr. Wildberg found all 
his intellectual faculties sound. He persuaded the daughter, 
under some pretext, to leave the house for a short period, and 
ordered the patient medicines fitted to act upon the languid and 
obstructed state of the bowels ; and after the lapse of eight 
days the man was better, and longed for his beloved daughter. 
She did not return, however, till after other eight days, ‘‘ and I 
was then (says Dr. Wildberg,) a witness to the affecting joy with 
which the father received her.”” From this time the dreadful 
thought never again arose, and he spoke frequently of having 
been in a most painful situation, when the impulse to kill strug- 
gled with his aversion to the deed. 

Who does not see here a disordered Destructiveness, brought 
into morbid activity by congestion of the blood in the head, 
which, again, was produced by the obstructed state of the bowels 
and ceased with its removal? The organs of the Intellectual 
Faculties, of the Moral Sentiments, and of the Domestic Affec- 
tions, remained perfectly sound: hence the clear perception 
which the patient had of the unhappy propensity under which 
he labored, and hence the strenuous efforts made to resist it. 
How are cases like the foregoing (and their number is very 
great) reconcileable with the notion that the whole brain is em- 
ployed in the manifestation of each individual faculty ? 

* * * * * 


Singular affection of the organ of Language. * 

Tuere can be no doubt that different remedies produce differ- 
ent effects on the mind as well as on the body; and, if medical 
men, acquainted with the principles of Phrenology, were to 
direct their attention to the action of remedies on the minds of 
their patients, a new and interesting field of inquiry would be 
laid open, and much light would probably be thrown on many 
obscure points in the history of mind. 

Every one is familiar with the fact, that ardent spirits excite 
strongly the feelings of those who indulge in them. It is stated 


* By William Gregory, M. D. F. R. 8. 
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in the works on Phrenology, that the predominant organs are 
commonly excited more than the others ; but I think we must 
all have observed, that this excitement is most frequently ob- 
served in the lower propensities and the sentiments, while the 
intellect rarely participates in it. 

On the other hand, the intoxication of opium is generally 
manifested by an increased vividness of intellectual perceptions, 
without that activity of the lower propensities, especially Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness, so often observed in ordinary 
drunkenness. 

it appears to me, then, probable, that the action of alcohol is 
directed more to the posterior, and that of opium to the anterior, 
part of the brain. But opium is a substance so complex, that 
we can hardly draw accurate conclusions from observations on 
its action, unless those substances which it contains be separated 
from each other, so as to avoid the confusion arising from differ- 
ent and even opposite actions going on at the same time. 

When morphia, the most active ingredient of opium, is puri- 
fied and combined with an acid, such as sulphuric or muriatic, 
the resulting salt is an anodyne of very great power and unifor- 
mity in its operation ; and it seems to me to produce effects on 
the mind which are well worthy of being studied with attention 
by those who have the opportunity. 

The results which I have the honor to offer to the Society, 
are derived from experiments, chiefly involuntary, made on my 
own person. 

About two years ago, while occupied in examining opium, 
and especially the salts of morphia, i had acquired a bad habit 
of tasting the solutions ; and it happened more than once, that, 
by repeated tastings, I received into the system a quantity suf- 
ficient to produce effects which I was at first far from attribut- 
ing to the true cause. The first effect which struck me was, 
that, in reading, the words, which I saw distinctly, conveyed to 
my mind an impression which I could not define, but which was 
certainly different from the right one. On attending as closely 
as I could to what passed in my mind, I was conscious of no- 
thing but that the words seemed to have lost their true meaning. 
When this effect had passed off, I was unable to recall what the 
erroneous impressions had been. A few days after the first 
occurrence of this affection, while still engaged in the same ex- 
periments, I was suddenly taken ill, and had nearly fainted. On 
recovering, I observed my eyes to be affected in a way to which 
I am subject, in common with others of my family, when the 
stomach is slightly deranged. This affection of the eyes con- 
sists in an unpleasant vibratory motion of zig-zag lines before 
the eye, rendering vision partial, and accompanied by nausea. 
In ordinary cases, it is soon followed by a headache, confined to 
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behind the eyeball, when the sight becomes clear. On this oc- 
casion, the affection of the eye was unusually great, which led 
me to- predict a violent headache. Ina few minutes the headache 
came on. It was very severe, and confined to that part of the 
brain situated behind the eyeballs. As soon as I could see 
clearly, I was astonished to find that I was affected as I had 
formerly been in regard to words, but toa much greater degree. 
Not only was I incapable of rightly reading written language, 
but words addressed to me conveyed a meaning. different from 
the true one. I think also, but of this I am not certain, that a 
few words which | spoke were observed to be incoherent. But 
during the whole of this time, my mind was perfectly clear, and 
I was quite conscious that the erroneous impressions were con- 
fined to the faculty of Language. 

I began now to expect that I had suffered from my impru- 
dence in tasting the solutions ; which idea was confirmed when 
I found that a friend who had accidently taken a large dose of 
muriate of morphia, had suffered in a manner somewhat similar 
to what I have described, in regard to the fainting and sickness 

roduced. This gentleman did not observe any affection of 

nguage, but he was in a state of such complete prostration, 
that he lay for two days without being able to raise his head, 
and consequently did not attempttoread. I resolved to abstain 
in future from tasting solutions of opium; but, from habit, [ 
did taste some about a week after ; and a third time, I expe- 
rienced the same effects, as to language, but without the head- 
ache. Having overcome the habit of tasting, I have not since 
experienced any thing of the kind. 

Here, then, is a very marked derangement of the faculty of 
Language, amounting to a dissociation of the sign and the thing 
signified, produced by an overdose ofa salt of morphia ; and, 
in the most severe instance, it was accompanied by violent head- 
ache in the situation of the phrenological organ of Language. 
But, it must be remarked, that, in the other two cases, there 
was no headache ; and that I have frequently had headache in the 
same situation, from derangement of the stomach, without observ- 
ing a similar affection of Language. It by no means follows, 
however, that this affection did not exist. 

A very interesting question now arises, viz. What is the effect 
of a moderate dose of the same medicine? And, in my own 
person, I can state distinctly, that, in this case also, the faculty 
of Language is affected, but in a very different way. If I take 
from twenty to thirty drops of the solution of muriate of morphia, 
it produces, in the course of an hour, a very agreeable state of 
calm ; and, for some hours after, the organ of Language is so 
strongly stimulated, that, so far from having any hesitation in 
finding words, I find it difficult to stop when J begin to speak ; 
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and I have repeated this experiment, which is attended with no 
inconvenience, so often, that Iam quite confident of the result. 


* * * 


Peculiarities of Scottish Character. 


DestrucTiveness is a well-known feature in the Scottish cha- 
racter. ‘Till about the close of the seventeenth century, that 
propensity, with Combativeness, Secretiveness, Self-Esteem, 
and Firmness, for which our countrymen are in general remark- 
able, was diabolically manifested in the dissensions and feuds 
which so long distracted this part of the island, and of the deadly 
bitterness of which it is almost impossible for the present gen- 
eration to form an idea. War, contention, and bloodshed were 
in fact, the grand occupations of the people, just as money- 
making is their standard employment in our own day. The 
national animosity which, during so many centuries, subsisted 
between the Scotch and English, afforded numerous opportuni- 
ties for the display of the faculties alluded to. This spirit seems 
to have attained its highest degree of rancor during the minor- 
ity of Queen Mary, about the middle of the sixteenth century ; 
and a lively idea of its intensity may be obtained from the peru- 
sal of the first volume of Sir Walter Scott’s Monastery. 

The Destructiveness of the Scotch was fearfully conspicuous 
in the appalling cruelties which continued, for a century and a 
half, to be put in practice against those unfortunate beings who 
were supposed to be tainted with witchcraft. 

Since the union of the two kingdoms, the mutual spirit of ani- 
mosity above alluded to has gradually disappeared—persecu- 
tions for witchcraft have ceased ; the minds of the people have 
been directed to the peaceful occupations of commerce, manu- 
factures, and agriculture ; and the blessings of education have 
been widely diffused amongst them. ‘The manifestations of the 
Destructive propensity have in consequence assumed a milder 
character, and now consists chiefly inthe breaking of milestones, 
the dilapidation of parapets and bridges, the destruction of 
hedges and young trees, the defacement of public buildings and 
sepulchral monuments, the hacking of benches in schools and 
colleges, the reckless demolition of windows at illuminations, 
and, among the lower orders in particular, cruelty to animals, 
and those occasional murders which have recently cast a stigma 
on the reputation of the country. Nor do our southern neigh- 
bors, in this respect, differ from ourselves. In the words of a 
writer in a late number of the Quarterly Review,—‘‘ The char- 
acteristic of the English populace—perhaps we ought to say 
people, for it extends to the middle classes—is their propensity 
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to mischief. The peopie of most other countries may safely be 
admitted to parks, gardens, public buildings, and galleries of 
pictures and-statues ; but in England it is necessary to exclude 
them as much as possible from such places.’”’* We think it ex- 
ceedingly probable that the form of the Scottish head has _ pro- 
gressively improved under the influence of civilization and of 
the effects made to cultivate the moral sentiments and enlighten 
the intellect of the people. Facts seem to indicate that exercise 
produces on the brain, especially in youth, the same effect as 
on the other organs of the body—augmentation of size, as well 
as increased facility of action ; and that the particular cerebral 
organs which are most kept in activity in one generation, are 
more largely developed in the next. Our observations on these 
points are not yet sufficiently extensive to warrant us in laying 
down these propositions as fully ascertained. From such of the 
cranial remains of our forefathers, however, as we have been 
able to collect, they derive a strong degree of probability, which 
subsequent observations may or may not convert into certainty. 
In 1829, a skull was found beside a cannon-ball, by workmen | 
who were digging the foundation of the Edinburgh Infant school, 
near the tower built in 1513, after the battle of Flodden, at the 
top of the Vennel, a steep lane, immediately opposite the south 
side of the Half-Moon Battery of the Castle. This skull ex- 
hibits a very large development of Destructiveness and Secretive- 
ness, with moderate intellectual organs. In another skull, found 
in March 1830, on the northern slope of the Castlehill, at the 
depth of two feet and a half below the surface, the organs of 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Secretiveness, are very 
large, while the forehead is small, and the coronal region flat. 
This individual does not seem to have been regularly buried, 
for the face was next the earth. We have recently obtained 
six skulls from the ancient cemetery of Edinburgh, and of these 
the general features are the same. 

The first is a large skull, with a great development of the 
organs of the propensities, particularly Adhesiveness, Comba- 
tiveness, Secretiveness, Alimentiveness, Constructiveness, and 
cautiousness. Destructiveness is altogether exorbitant ; and 


* The following passage occurs in the “ Journal of an Officer on the Western 
Coast of Africa : ”’—** ‘lo —_ our national character, even in that distant land, 
various specimens of Diaz’s pillar were knocked off, and brought on board, either 
for the satisfaction of the dilapidator, or gratification of the curious. The world 
would be greatly benefited, if any scientific phrenologist could discover what par- 
ticular organ, in an Englishman’s cranium, produces in him that longing after im- 
mortality, which he gratifies by either picking a finger or nose off every statue he 
can get near, or writing his name on every bench, tree, or post that comes in his 
way. Destructiveness appears the most probable.”"—See the United Service 


Journal for April, 1831, p. 460. 
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the coronal region is very flat. The second exhibits a some- 
what more favorable combination ; but still the propensities are 
powerful, and Firmness is very large. In the third, Destruc- 
liveness, Secretiveness, Love of Approbation, Cautiousness, 
and Firmness—especially the last three—are very great ; Ven- 
eration is small, and Conscientiousness large. The fourth, 
likewise, has good Conscientiousness ; but Destructiveness, Se- 
cretiveness, Love of Approbation, and Cautiousness, are also 
large. The organs of Destructiveness, Secretiveness, and Cau- 
tiousness, are tremendous in the fifth, which is a large skull, 
with no great development of the organs of the mural senti- 
ments, but with large Acquisitiveness and Love of Approba- 
tion. And, in the siz/h, we find a great endowment of De- 
structiveness, Secretiveness, Alimentiveness, Cautiousness, and 
Firmness. The size of the intellectual organs, in these six 
skulls, is by no means proportionate to the great development 
of the organs of the animal propensities and inferior sentiments. 
Their possessors must have been, for the most part, turbulent, 
ferocious, and quarrelsome individuals. These skulls were 
found below or near the foundation of the ancient city wall, im- 
mediately under and on both sides of which, human bones were 
discovered in abundance. This wall is understood to have been 
built four or five centuries ago, and it cannot be doubted that 
the skulls now under consideration are of still greater antiquity. 
If the skulls enumerated in this article may be looked upon as 
average specimens of the cerebral development of our Scottish 
ancestors, the present generation has every reason to be gratified 
with its superiority. 


PICTURING. 


There is nothing more lovely to my imagination, than the picture of an art- 
less girl, tranquilly gliding onward to womanhood, in the seclusion of the pa- 
rent bower. She is invigorated in her affections, by the ceaseless caresses of 
her nearest kindred, and her taste receiving its daily hue from the fresh and ex- 
quisite colors of nature, as she sees them in the grove, the fountain, the varying 
skies, remote from the tawdry artifices of a compact and crowded society. 
Her first lessons of love imbued from the lips of a mother; her only lore taught 
her, at that fire-side which has been from infancy her citadel of happiness ; her 
emotions allowed to pursue their unchecked wanderings, through all her world, 
bounded, as she believes it to be, by objects with which she has always been 
familiar ; and her rambles limited to ‘‘ her ancient neighborhood,”’ like the 


flights of a dove in its native valley. 
* Swallow Barn.” 
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DELICATE WOMEN 


*¢ A delicate woman,”’ said Byron, ‘‘ however prettily it 
may sound, harrows up my feelings, with a host of shadowy 
ills to come, of vapors, hysterics, nerves, megrims, intermit- 
ting fevers, and all the ills that wait upon poor weak woman, 
who, when sickly are generally weak in more senses than one. 

‘¢ The best dower a woman can bring, is health and good 
humor ; the latter, whatever we may say of the triumphs of 
mind, depends on the former, as according to the old poem— 


* Temper ever waits on health, 
As luxury depends on wealth.’ 


But mind, when I object to delicate women, that is to say, to 
women of delicate health, alias sickly, I don’t mean to say that 
I like coarse, fat ladies, a la Reubens, whose minds must be 
impenetrable from the mass of matter, in which they are in- 
cased. No! I like an active and healthy mind, in an active 
and healthy person, each extending its beneficial influence 
over the other, and maintaining their equilibrium; the body 
illumined by the light within, but that light not let out by any 
chinks made by disease or time. 

‘¢ Buxom health, with rosy hue, gives me a better idea of 
female loveliness, than ‘ lanky languor, sicklied o’er with the 
= cast of thought ;’ that is, I think bad health, and bad 

umor are often synonymous, making to-morrow cheerless as 
to-day. Then see some of our fine ladies, whose nerves are 
‘more active than their brains, who talk sentiment, and ask you 
to administer to a mind diseased, and pluck from the memory 
a rooted sorrow,’ when it is the body that is diseased, and the 
rooted sorrow is some chronic malady. 

*¢ In short I like, as who does not? a handsome, healthy 
woman, with an intelligent and intelligible mind, who can do 
something more than what is said a French woman can only 
do, habille, babille, and dishabille, who is obliged to have re- 
course to dress, shopping and visits, to get through a day, and 


soirees, operas, and flirting to pass an evening. 


‘‘] am moderate in my desires—I only wish for perfec- 
tion !”’ 


* © Journal of Conversations with lord Byron.” 
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THE AUTHORESS OF EVELINA. 


In the ‘‘ Memoirs of Dr. Burney,”’ by his celebrated daugh- 
ter, Madame D’Arblay, the lady gives the history of her first 
literary appearance before the public. It is highly interesting 
on many accounts, and not the least in that it entirely removes 
the impression, under which we believe her readers generally 
have labored, namely, that Evelina was published without the 
knowledge or sanction of Dr. Burney. We give the writer’s 
Own account ; it is a charming picture of filial affection and 
confidence, and of parental happiness in the success of a loved 
and gifted child. 


‘¢ Frances Burney (now Madame D’Arblay) was the second 
daughter of the Doctor ; she was remarkable as being the most 
backward of all the children, and did not know even her let- 
ters at eight years of age. Her brother used to pretend to 
teach her to read, and in doing so, turned the book topsy 
turvy ; but she never found out that there was any thing wrong 
in this. When about ten years of age, she began to scribble 
on scraps of paper, all sorts of compositions, songs, elegies, 
plays, farces, &c.; and after seeing the play, she would take 
off the actors, and write speeches for them. These practices 
were all quite secret, for before company she was exceedingly 
shy and reserved. The only person of whom she made a 
confidant was her sister Susanna, whose praise and admiration 
of the young writer, filled the mind of the latter with the high- 
est happiness. When Miss Burney arrived at fifteen years of 
age, she resolved, as a matter of duty, to overcome the pro- 
pensity which led her away as she believed, from more im- 
portant occupations. She accordingly made a holocaust of 
her manuscripts, by burning them in a bonfire in her father’s 

ved court. But the lapse of a little time fully showed that 
Miss Burney had consumed the papers only,—the propensity 
which she flattered herself she had destroyed by fire, proved 
to have been burned merely in effigy ; and the original, being 
altogether ofa nature not to be disposed of by the process of 
cremation, at any rate, remained in full activity in the mind. 
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In fact, Miss Burney found herself, in a little time, insensibly 
the authoress of a narrative, not only extensive as to its di- 
mensions, but systematic as to its plan. As is the case with 
most authors, the manuscript was too hot for her hands, and 
she determined to carry it through the press: 

She communicated, under promise of inviolable silence, 
this idea to her sisters, who entered into it with much more 
amusement than surprise, as they well knew her taste for 
quaint sports; and they were equally aware of the sensitive 
affright with which she shrunk from all persona! remark. 

She now copied the manuscript in a feigned hand; for she 
was the Doctor’s principal amanuensis, she feared her com- 
mon hand might be seen by some compositor of the History 
of Music, and lead to detection. 

She grew weary, however, ere long, of an exercise so 
merely manual; and had no sooner completed a copy of the 
first and second volumes, than she wrote a letter, without any 
signature, to offer the unfinished work to a bookseller; with a 
desire to have the two volumes printed, if approved, and a 
promise to send the sequel in the following year. 

This was forwarded by the London post, with a desire 
that the answer should be directed to a coffee-house. 

Her younger brother—the elder, Captain James, was 
‘¢ over the hills and far away,’’—her younger brother, after- 
wards the celebrated Greek scholar, gaily, and without reading 
a word of the work, accepted a share in so whimsical a frolic; . 
and joyously undertook to be her agent at the coffee-house with 
her letters, and to the bookseller with the manuscript. 

After some consultation upon the choice of a bookseller, 
Mr. Dodsley was fixed upon; for Dodsley, from his father’s 
—or perhaps grandfather’s—well chosen collection of fugitive 
poetry, stood foremost in the estimation of this juvenile set. 

Mr. Dodsley, in answer to the proposition, declined look- 


ing at any thing that was anonymous. 


The party, half-amused, half-provoked, sat in full commit- 
tee upon this lofty reply; and came to a resolution to forego 
the eclat of the west end of the town, and to leave their for- 
tunes to the urbanity of the city. 

Chance fixed them upon the name of Mr. Lowndes. 

The city of London here proved more courtly than that of 
Westminster; and to their no small delight, Mr. Lowndes 
desired to see the manuscript. 
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And what added a certain pride to the author’s satisfaction 
in this assent, was, that the answer opened by 

which gave her an elevation to manly consequence, that had not 
been accorded to her by Mr. Dodsley, whose reply began 

‘¢ Sir, or Madam.”’ 

The young agent was muffled up now by the laughing 
committee, in an old great coat, and a large old hat, to give 
him a somewhat antique, as well as vulgar disguise; and was 
sent forth in the dark of the evening with the two first volumes 
to Fleet-street, where he left them to their fate. 

In trances of impatience the party awaited the issue of the 
examination. 

But they were all let down in the very ‘‘ Slough of Des- 
pond,’’ when the next coffee-house letter coolly declared, 
that Mr. Lowndes could not think of publishing an unfinished 
book; though he liked the work, and should be ‘ ready to 
purchase and print it when finished.’”’ 

There was nothing in this unreasonable; yet the disap- 
pointed author, tired of what she deemed such punctilio, gave 
up, for a while, and in dudgeon, all thought of the scheme. 

Nevertheless, to be thwarted on the score of our inclina- 
tion, acts more frequently as a spur than as a bridle; the third 
volume, therefore, which finished The young lady’s entrance 
into the world, was, ere another year could pass away, almost 
involuntarily completed and copied. 

But while the scribe was yet wavering whether to abandon 
or to prosecute her enterprise, the chasm caused by this sus- 
pense to the workings of her imagination, left an opening from 
their vagaries to a mental interrogatory, whether it were right 
to allow herself such an amusement, with whatever precaution 
she might keep it from the world, unknown to her father. 

She had never taken any step without the sanction of his 
permission; and had now refrained from. requesting it, only 
through the confusion of acknowledging her authorship; and 
the apprehension, or rather the horror, of his desiring to see 
her performance. 

Nevertheless, reflection no sooner took place of action, than 
she found, in this case at least, the poet’s maxim reversed, 


and that 
‘ The female who deliberates—is saved,’ 


for she saw in its genuine light, what was her duty; and seized, 
therefore, upon a happy moment of a kind fete a tete with her 
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father, to avow, with more blushes than words, her secret little 
work, and her odd inclination to see it in print; hastily adding, 
while he looked at her, incredulous of what he heard, that her 
brother Charles would transact the business with a distant 
bookseller, who should never know her name. She only, 
therefore, entreated that he would not himself ask to see the 
manuscript. 

His amazement was without parallel; yet it seemed sur- 
passed by his amusement; and his laugh was so gay, that, re- 
vived by its cheering sound, she lost all her fears and embar- 
rassment, and heartily joined in it; though somewhat at the 
expense of her new author-like dignity. 

She was the last person, perhaps, in the world, from whom 
Dr. Burney could have expected a similar scheme. He 
thought her project, however, as innocent as it was whimsical, 
and offered not the smallest objection; but, kindly embracing 
her, and calling himself /e pere confident, he enjoined her to 
be watchful that Charles was discreet; and to be invariably 
strict in guarding her own incognita: and then, having tacitly 
granted her personal petition, he dropped the subject. 

With fresh eagerness, now, and heightened spirits, the in- 


cipient author rolled up her packet for the bookseller; which 


was carried to him by a newly trusted agent,* her brother 
being then in the country. _ 

The suspension was short; in a very few days, Mr. 
Lowndes sent his approbation of the work, with an offer of 
201. for the manuscript—an offer which was accepted with 
alacrity, and boundless surprise at its magnificence! ! 

The receipt for this settlement, signed simply by ‘‘ the 
Editor of Evelina,’’ was conveyed by the new agent to 
Fleet-street. 

In the ensuing January, 1778, the work was published; a 
fact which only became known to its writer, who had dropped 
all correspondence with Mr. Lowndes, from hearing the fol- 
lowing advertisement read, accidentally, aloud at breakfast- 
time, by Mrs. Burney, her mother-in-law :— 


‘ This day was published, 
EVELINA, 
Or, a Young Lady’s entrance into the World. 
Printed for T. Lowndes, Fleet-street.’ 


‘ * Edward Burney, Esq. of Clipstone-street.’ 
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No investigation, however, took place at this time, as no 
suspicion had been raised in the minds of the parents that their 
daughter was engaged in a literary enterprise. It was not, 
indeed, until almost six months afterwards, that the Doctor 
one morning began a search with great eagerness amongst his 
pamphlets for a Monthly Review, desiring his daughter Char- 
lotte to assist him in seeking it. The Review was at length 
found—the father turned the leaves, and then saw with sur- 
prise and joy that he was perusing an account, which he found 
most favorable, of Evelina, beginning with these words, 

‘A great variety of natural characters—”’ 

When he had finished the article, he put down the Review, 
and sat motionless, without raising his eyes, and looking in 
deep—but charmed astonishment. Suddenly, then, he again 
snatched up the Review, and again ran over the article, with an 
air yet more intensely occupied. Placing it afterwards on the 
chimney-piece, he walked about the room, as if to recover 
breath, and recollect himself; though always with looks of the 
most vidid pleasure. 

Some minutes later, holding the Review in his hand, while 
inspecting the table of contents, he beckoned to Charlotte to 
approach, and pointing to Evelina, ‘ You know,’ said he, in a 
whisper, ‘that book? Send William for it to Lowndes’, as 
if for yourself, and give it to me when we are alone.’ 

Charlotte obeyed; and, joyous in sanguine expectation, 
delivered to him the little volumes, tied up in brown paper, in 
his study, when, late at night, he came home from some en- 
gagement. 

He locked them up in his bureau, without speaking, and 
retired to his chamber. 

The kindly impatient Charlotte was in his study the next 
morning with the lark, waiting the descent of the Doctor from 
his room. 

He, also, was early, and went straight to his desk, whence, 
taking out and untying the parcel, he opened the first volume 
upon the little ode to himself, —‘* Oh, author of my being! far 
more dear,”’ &c. 

He ejaculated a ‘‘ Good God!”’ and his eyes were suffused 
with tears. 

Twice he read it, and then re-committed the book to his 
writing-desk, as if his mind were too full for further perusal; 
and dressed, and went out, without uttering a syllable. 
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CONVERSATIONS AT THE FIRESIDE. 
No. I. 


DREAMS. 


, ‘¢ Nonsense! Emma, dreams are all stuff’’—said the stu- 
ent. 

*¢ Shakespeare;’’—said Emma. 

*¢ Yes, Shakespeare, and every other writer who has deep- 
ly studied human nature, arrives at the same conclusion re- 
specting dreams—that they are mysterious,”’ said the school- 
master. 

And sometimes ominous?’ inquired aunt Catharine— 
raising her spectacies. 

Say rather significant’”—replied Mr. Teachem. Om- 
ivous seems to mean evil, and the dreams, recorded in the 
Bible, as often foreshow good as they portend evil.” 

‘¢ Then you believe in dreams, Mr. Teachem,”’ said Emma, 
moving her chair nearer to the table on which he was partly 
leaning. 

‘¢] believe the Bible, young lady,” said Mr. T.—*‘ and I 
think no one who does can deny that dreams have been sig- 
nificant.” 

‘¢ Have been—but are no longer so’’—said the student. 

‘¢ That is more than I would affirm’’—said the school- 
master. 

‘¢ T wish, sir, you could have heard our Professor lecture 
on the subject,’’ said the student, elevating his head, throw- 
ing back his shoulders, and extending his right hand—‘‘ I wish 
you could have heard his explanation of the manner in which 
dreams arise. He explained it all. The concatenation of 
ideas, he said, produced, from our waking impressions, those 
fancies which arise in our sleeping hours.”’ 

‘¢ Did you never dream of things which in your waking 
thoughts had not entered your mind at all? ”’ 

‘¢] may have done so. Yes, I recollect dreaming the other 
night that I stood on the spire of the church tower, a slender 
footing enough I found it, even for my sleeping fancy; I am 
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sure I never, in my waking hours, contemplated arriving at 
such a wonderful elevation.”’ 

*¢ Did you get down safely, George?’’—eagerly asked the 
good aunt. 

‘¢T fell down, and awoke safely—and gladly too’’—-said the 
young man laughing; but a shade passed over his forehead, 
and aunt Catharine looked anxiously at Mr. Teachem. 

*¢ What does that dream portend?’’ said Emma, earnestly. 

‘¢T am no expounder of dreams,”’ said Mr. T. ‘I think it 
must require a special inspiration to interpret to others the 
meaning of their visions though each individual, for himself, 
probably might, if he would but attend to the operations of 
his own mind, both sleeping and waking, attain to a pretty. 
accurate notion of their significancy.”’ 

‘¢ But most dreams are a mere farrago of nonsense, a hetero- 
geneous compound of silly schemes and impossible perform- 
ances,’’—said the student. 

*¢ True—because our waking wishes are silly and extrava- 
gant.” 

‘¢ Why that is the very philosophy our professor maintains: 
the concatenation of ideas—our minds pursuing in sleep, the 
train of thought which had been predominant during the day. 
I thought you objected to this.”’ 

‘¢ By no means—it is undoubtedly truth—though I am not 
convinced it is the whole truth. I mean that the mind, when 
its external organs of sense are in a deep sleep, may penetrate 
beyond the veil of flesh, and gaina glimpse of the future.” 

‘¢ See the shadows of coming events,”’ said Emma. 

‘¢ Yes, and there shining too. It must be a dull spirit in- 
deed, on which the bright light of a happy day does not dawn 
before it becomes sufficiently strong to awaken our gross bodi- 
ly senses.” 

‘¢ Then you think pleasant dreams are significant of happy 
days ?”’ said Emma. 

‘¢ I do not interpret dreams for others—no one can do this, 
as I before observed, except by inspiration. I only say, let 
each person attend to the operations of his or her mind. In 
our waking moments we know that pleasant things, by an as- 
sociation of ideas, often bring melancholy feelings, and that 
sad events may, by lifting us above the pursuits of the vain 
world, inspire us with a tranquillity which is better than joy.” 

‘¢' Then you do not think, that good dreams, as they are 
called, always betoken good fortune ?’”’ inquired the student. 
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** Not worldly fortune—no.—It is surely drudgery enough 
for the poor mind to be chained all day to earth, while the 
bodily organs require her attendance. In sleep we will some- 
times allow her to find her happiness in things not of this 
world.” 

‘¢ But you spoke of observing our dreams,”’ said the student. 
*¢ Would you advise me to set mine down in a note-book ? ”’ 

‘¢ A Diary of Dreams—you may call it, George,’’ said 
Emma. ‘‘ Do keep one, and let me have a peep now and 
then. It will be so romantic.” 

*¢ Romance and reality both, I think he would find it,’’ said 
the school-master ;—‘‘ but I really wish such a plan might be 
adopted by some truly philosophical mind. I think it would 
lead to many important discoveries, respecting the nature and 
operations of the spirit within us.” 

‘¢ They say that the oftener persons tell their dreams, the 
more certainly they dream,”’ said aunt Catharine. 

‘¢ And if they were intending to write them, I presume they 
would soon dream regular chapters,’’ said George. 

*¢ Some would write them in their sleep too,”’ said Emma. 

‘*¢ And there is another wonderful mystery in the operation 
of mind,”’ said the school-master, ‘‘ which I think my dream- 
writing-system might tend to elucidate ; the manner in which 
the mind or will can govern the body, while the outward senses 
are entirely locked up in sleep. My poor sister’’— 

There was a pause. 

Aunt Catharine replaced her glasses, as if about resuming 
her work.—‘‘ Was she subject to diseases of the head ?”’ said 
the good lady. 

“¢ Yes—if sleep-walking be a disease. But her peculiarity 
was brought on by a sickness of the heart, rather than of the 
head.” 

Emma looked inquiringly. 

‘¢] will tell you the story, briefly—for I never can endure 
to dwell on the subject. My sister was under an engagement 
to marry, and the spirit of romance had induced the lovers to 
vow to spend one hour in every night, from 12 o’clock till 
one—in writing to each other. I should have said the young 
man went a voyage to India, expecting to be absent three 
years, soon after their engagement. 

*¢ Well, she was true to her promise, and for several months 
passed the appointed hour in writing. She forwarded two or 
three huge packets of her Journal—but not a syllable did she 
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hear from him. Nor was the ship reported at any of the places 

where she was expected to touch. However, it is easy to 
hope what we wish,—my sister hoped for weeks, months, 
even years. Yes, the three years of his expected absence had 
expired, without bringing any tidings of the ship or crew ; 
every body, but my poor sister, had given them up as lost— 
she still continued to write. 

‘¢ At last her health, which had been long failing, gave way, 
and she was confined to her bed. Still her mind appeared 
perfectly calm and rational. But one morning the nurse, who 
slept in the room with my sister,.seemed greatly distressed, 
and asked to be dismissed ; being questioned she declared that 
she had seen a person all in white, enter the room in the night ; 
and she would not spend another hour in a haunted place. 

‘¢ The room was searched in every part, but nothing uncom- 
mon appeared. My sister had, about a month before, been 
prevailed upon to give up writing her nightly Journal ; and the 
physician had administered a sleeping portion, purposely to 
overcome the habit of wakefulness, at the particular hour, so 
long familiar. This had been successful, and my sister slept 
soundly and quietly as a child.—At least, so said the nurse. 
But my mother and myself concluded to watch the night after 
the appearance. We had not permitted my sister to know 
what the nurse reported. So the dear, feeble girl took her 
drops, and, as the nurse said, slept sweetly. 

‘¢ But precisely, as the clock struck twelve, she arose ; that 
sick, weak, emaciated form arose, and, taking the light in her 
hand, she was deliberately leaving the apartment. I should 
have said that her writing-desk had been removed from her 
sleeping apartment, and placed in a little room that she called 
her boudoir, and where, till confined to her bed, she had 
chiefly passed the day. We had, with much persuasion, in- 
duced her to have the desk removed, that all temptation to 
write, might be vain—as she was too weak to walk from one 
room to the other. She, however, had the keys of both desk 
and boudoir, hung on a ribbon around her neck. 

‘¢ When she first arose, and took the lamp, I was too as- 
tonished to speak, for we had been apprehensive through the 
day, that she was too weak to continue long. My mother 
started from her chair, and shrieked—‘ Lucy ! Lucy !’ 

‘¢ My sister never heeded, but walked on firmly, while we, 
trembling in every joint, followed. She unlocked the boudoir 
—entered—unlocked her desk—prepared the paper, mended 
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the pen, and sat down to her writing. Her eyes, all this time, 
were not opened, nor did a muscle of her face appear to move. 

« We stood by her, in silence and in awe ; for we felt that 
we were in the presence of a spirit. 

‘¢ She wrote till the clock struck one,—then deliberately 
placing the MS. in her secret-drawer, she took the miniature 
of her lover from her bosom, gazed on it, kissed it, and return- 
ing to her own room, retired to bed. 

‘¢T preceded her a few steps, in order to sustain her, should 
she falter—but she did not ; when she came into the room, 
her long, white bed-gown, her black hair, escaped from her 
cap, partially shading her snow-white cheek—her calmly 
closed eye, all appeared too much like an apparition from the 
grave, to allow me to blame the nurse for her fright. 

‘¢ My sister slept two hours quietly after she returned to bed 
—we then awakened her to administer medicine ; she was so 
weak that she could not raise her head from her pillow—but 
her mind was clear. 

‘¢ My mother communicated to her, the next morning, what 
we had witnessed. She could not believe it, I asked her 
to allow me to take the key and bring what I had seen her 
write. 

‘*T see now the flush that passed over her mild, pale face 
as she allowed me to loosen the ribbon from her neck. Never 
before had any but herself unlocked that secret drawer. 

‘¢] brought the paper—it was dated—she looked at it.— 
‘ Read it, Henry ’—at last she said.—‘ I would know what 
my soul can conceive, when my body is the same as a mass of 
clay.’ 

<I began. I read her final adieu to earth—to her hopes, 
her friends—to life. Then came her welcoming of the grave 
—its peace—its sanctity,—and then the exultation of victory 
over death through the Redeemer.—Heaven !—At the word 
she clasped her hands, her eye brightened—her lips moved as 
if in prayer—one moment more—and she expired ! ”’ 
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HIRING A COOK. 


‘¢Tf it were only a wife now, that I wanted, there would be 
hope for me—but a cook !—Well, as it storms too hard for 
you my love, to venture out, I must go,’’ said Mr. Manning. 

*¢ T regret the necessity,’’ my dear ; ** but this is the day, 
and if the woman does not hear from me, she will doubtless 
engage herself ;—and she refuses to call here.” 

‘¢ How I wish we could have a patent invention for cooks 
as well as cooking-stoves ! ’’ thought Mr. M., as he entered 
the house where his intended cook resided. 

She appeared,—a large-formed,—well-dressed female, 
with quite an air of importance. In fashionable life she would 
have made what is called a showy woman. 

Your terms are ’’— 

‘¢ Four dollars a week, sir.’’— 

‘¢ That is more than we have been accustomed to give. 
My family is not large. Five in the parlor, only ; and we 
have a boy and chambermaid.”’ 

*¢ You may hire cooks cheaper, I suppose—but that is my 
price.” 

*¢ T will give you two dollars and fifty cents—we have never 
paid but nine shillings.” 

‘¢ It is of no consequence to talk about it,” said madam 
cook, indignantly. And she swept out of the room with a 
gesture that might have become Fanny Kemble, when she 
turned up her nose at the price first offered her by the Man- 
ager of the Tremont. 

‘*¢ Let me calculate ’’—thought Mr. M. as he walked home: 
‘¢T cannot expect to realize more than fifteen hundred clear, 
from the profits of my store—it may be less. And now—$4 
per week for a cook—1,25 each for boy and chambermaid;— 
board of the three $2 each, at the lowest—is—$12,50 per 
week, or six hundred and twenty five dollars the year. 

‘¢ Then, for rent, rates, provisions, fuel, clothing, and all 
etceteras for my own family and our parties, —I have—¢ 875 ; 
—and my daughters want masters, and my wife must, for 
health’s sake, go one journey in the year. 

‘¢ There must be something wrong in the present fashions 
of society. An educated man thinks it no shame to do the 
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business of his profession, whatever it may be. I work hard 
in my store every day. But women who are educated must 
not put their hand to household employment ; though that is 
all the task we assign to our females. It would degrade a 
lady to be seen in her kitchen at work. O, how many are 
now sitting at ease in their parlors, while their husbands, 
fathers, brothers, or sons are toiling like slaves !—and what is 
worse than toil, anxiously bearing a load of care, lest their ex- 
ertions should not meet the expenses of their families. 

‘¢ It cannot continue thus. If women, who receive a fash- 
ionable education, are thereby rendered incapable of perform- 
ing their domestic duties,—why men will marry cooks, by and 
by, and shun the fashionables as they would paupers. 

‘¢ Yet, it may be the folly and pride of us men, after all. 
We want the whole command of business, the whole credit of 
management. We do not communicate to our wives and 
daughters the embarrassments we suffer, or the need we have 
of their assistance—at least, co-operation. I will see what 
effect this confidence will produce.” 

The two elder Miss Manning’s (the youngest is at school) 


_ take each her turn in the kitchen every other week, and with 


the counsel of Mrs. M. and the help of the boy, everything in 
the home department, goes on like clock-work. They say, 
that they will never be troubled with cooks again. And what 
is better, Mr. M. declares his daughters were never so gay, 
and contented for a month together before—and never had so 
much time for their music and studies. 

Early rising and active employment, for a few hours each 
day, are wonderful promoters of good health, and cheerfulness; 
and leisure is never appreciated, till it is earned by efforts to 
be useful. este 


“We are types of the earth our mother; useless and savage, or re- 
paying the labor that we recieve, as we are treated like man or hunted 

ike beasts. 

If the great, the powerful, and the honored would become the friends 
and monitors of the weak and ignorant, the fairest works of God would 
not be so often defaced. 

The look at even a stone is a melancholy office when it is known to 
be the last.— From the Headsman. 
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THe Martyr’s TrrumpH; BurteD VALLEY; and other Poems. By 
Grenville Mellen. Boston; Lilly, Wait & Co. pp. 300. 


The first poem, ‘The Martyr’s Triumph,’ contains many sublime and beau- 
tiful passages:—the invocation to Conscience, is grand and impressive, and the 
story, one of deep interest. There are also many images of delicate beauty scat- 
tered through the smaller poems; and a strain of devoted patriotism, and pure 
moral sentiment, pervades every line, and makes this volume one which the most 
scrupulous parent or preceptor may safely place in the hands of the young. We 
wish we could add, that the young will always appreciate the gift. This last re- 
mark requires the expression of our opinion, that the fault of the author is his 
passion for the sublime. He seems to forget, in his enthusiasm 


—** To build the lofty verse ”— 


that his readers are to be people of this working-day world; aye, and of this prac- 
tical, prosing, penny-saving generation. Such persons are exceedingly apt to tire of 
Jong-continued flights in the thin cold air of intellectual imagination: they require 
the warm sun of feeling, brightening over the common atmosphere of common life, 
to Inre them onward in exploring the creations of poesy. Such warm tints and 
natural pictures are occasionally to be met with in this volume, and, as we think, 
constitute its gems. One scene from the “ Buried Valley,”’ the last poem in the 
book, we transcribe. The poem is founded ona tragic occurrence which took 
place a few years since. A lone family, living at the foot of the White Mountains, 
were awakened at midnight by the crash and thunder of the falling earth: they 
rushed from their dwelling, were overwhelmed by the avalanche or slide, and all 
perished. The house was uninjured. 


Stranger ! yon mansion where you 4 

Where human voice from other walls 

In faintest echo never falls— 

That only cot for rugged miles 

Which rises mid these giant piles, 

Heard once the household song of mirth 

Around its rude and humble hearth: 

It rose with quiet roof and lowly 

O’er kindly hearts and spirits holy ; 

The father of the little flock 

Saw worship in the rill and rock— 

And taught his children lessons high, 

Drawn from this broad immensity ! 
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A silent pilgrimage he trod, 

With but his bible and his God. 
Familiar voices, that impart 

A solace to the sternest heart, 

And are its glory when they rise, 

The quick, untutor’d 

Of kind and peaceful spirits, given 
Each to its home, and all to Heaven— 
These were his music—and he went 
Along his lighted path, content; 
Howe’er the chequer’d moments ran, 
They found him still an § honest man.’ 
That humble cot !—’tis silent now ! 
No smoke-wreath to the mountain’s brow 
Curls from its low, o’er-shadow’d roof— 
No steed, with loud impatient hoof 
Calls to the girded traveller more 

To quit the hospitable door— 

No voice is ringing on the sky, 

That tells of careless childhood by— 
But often now the suilen bear 

Is seen with stealthy footstep there ; 
And oft the high and antle’d deer, 
With glorious eye, and front of fear, 
Around its door is wont to stoop, 

Till to some hunter’s distant whoop, 
Or trampling hoof and rattling wheel, 
He answers with his glancing heel. 


No summer sound! but when the year 
Has wrapt it in its mantle sere, 
And winter in its roar and sweep 
Comes, like the sounding of the deep, 
In blinding drift adown the glen, 
Voices are there—and quickly then 
On yonder walls, now dark, perchance 
A dazzling light shall upwards glance, 
Or from the half-clos’d window stream 
Out on the troubled air its gleam, 
A welcome beacon—red and bright, 
q To panting pilgrim of the night— 
a A signal that awaits him here 
q A blazing hearth and homely cheer. 
_ The cottage roof!—but where is he 
i Who loved devotion’s bended knee? 
q And they who called him father—where 
a The clustering band that bowed to prayer? 
And woke to worship’s simple lay 
Witk coming dawn and evening gray? 
ae I could—but, stranger, what avail 

To tell thee of that night of wail ! 
| The dreadful summons came at last, 
f In thunder—and their spirits pass’d. 


Tue HEADSMAN: OR THE ABBAYE Des VicNERons. ATALE. By the 
| author of the “ Bravo.” In two volumes. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea & 
i Blanchard. 

Mr. Cooper had a very serious purpose in view, as the moral of this novel, no 
if Jess than to show the world the injustice and folly of hereditary distinctions. He 
was accordingly under the necessity of drawing almost all his characters in a suf- 
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fering or uneasy position in society; the poor were made unhappy by their igno- 
rance, or the oppression of the laws; the rich by the effect of their own vices, or 
the unavoidable sorrows of humanity: and so, from the beginning to the end of 
the work, there is hardly an opportunity for a smile. This grave manner we 
consider unfortunate, insomuch as it will prevent the novel from becoming so pop- 
ular, as from its excellent, moral and political tone, it ought to be. Nevertheless 
there are many beautiful descriptions, and stirring scenes, and the effect of deep 
passions which give a lively interest to the work. The wonderful and sublime 
natural scenery, amidst which the events are enacted, is forcibly pictured, a little 
too minutely, at times, but we fee] that the author speaks of what he has seen, and 
that we may rely on his fidelity. The following description of the scenery around 
lake Leman is in the best style of the author. 


** On the side of Savoy, the coast was a sublime wall of rocks, here and there 
clothed with chestnuts, or indented with ravines and dark glens, and naked and 
wild along the whole line of their giddy summits. The villages so frequently 
sentient, and which have become celebrated in these later times by the touch of 
genius, clung to the uneven declivities, their lower dwellings laved by the lake, 
and their upper confounded with the rugged faces of the mountains. Beyond the 
limits of the Leman, the Alps shot up into still higher pinnacles, occasionally show- 
ing one of those naked excrescences of granite, which rise for a thousand feet 
above the rest of the range—a trifle in the stupendous scale of the vast piles 
—and which, in the language of the country, are not inaptly termed Dents, 
from some fancied and plausible resemblance to human teeth. The verdant mea- 
dows of Noville, Aigle and Bex, spread for leagues between these snow-capped 
barriers, so dwindled to the eye, however, that the spectator believed that to be a 
mere bottom, which was, in truth, a broad and fertile plain. Beyond these again, 
came the celebrated pass of St. Maurice, where the foaming Rhone dashed be- 
tween two abutments of rock, as if anxious to effect its exit before the superin- 
cumbent mountains could come together, and shut it out forever from the inviting 
basin to which it was hurrying with a never-ceasing din. Behind this gorge, so 
celebrated as the key of the Valais, and even of the Alps in the time of the con- 
querors of the world, the back-ground took a character of holy mystery. The 
shades of evening lay thick in that enormous glen, which was sufficiently large to 
contain a sovereign state, and the dark piles of mountains beyond were seen in 
a hazy, confused array. The setting was a grey boundary of rocks, on which 
fleecy clouds rested, as if tired with their long and high flight, and on which the 
parting day still lingered soft and lucid. One cone of dazzling white towered over 
all. It resembled a bright stepping-stone between heaven and earth, the heat of 
the hot sun falling innocuously against its sides, like the cold and pure breast of 
a virgin repelling those treacherous sentiments which prove the ruin of a shining 
and glorious innocence. Across the summit of this brilliant and cloud-like peak, 
which formed the most distant object in the view, ran the imaginary line that di- 
vided Italy from the regions of the north. Drawing nearer, and holding its course 
on the opposite shore, the eye embraced the range of rampart-like rocks that bee- 
tle over Villeneuve and Chillon, the latter a snow-white pile that seemed to rest 
partly on the land and partly on the water. On the vast debris of the mountains 
clustered the hamlets of Clarens, Montreux, Chatelard, and all those other places, 
since rendered so familiar to the reader of fiction by the vivid pen of Rousseau. 
Above the latter village the whole of the savage and rocky range receded, leaving 
the lake-shore to vine-clad cotes that stretch away far to the west.” 


But the female characters are the charm of the work. Mr. Cooper seems de- 
termined to wipe away the reproach formerly cast on his skill in regard to the la- 
dies. He has in this novel, as well as in the ‘* Heidenmour,’’ shown that he would 
appreciate and display the most refined feelings, and delicate virtues of the female 
heart. Margaret and Christine are both perfect in their way; the one as exciting 
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our admiration and esteem for her lofty and firm integrity of soul, the other for her 
pure, devoted and tender loveliness of disposition. Adelheid, the heroine, does 
not so entirely meet our approbation. Her character is too perfect, or rather she 
is represented as overcoming the prejudices of her education by reasoning more 
than feeling ;—now though our sex must be much obliged to Mr. Cooper for such 
a compliment to female understanding, we cannot but think that the predominance 
of feeling would have been the most feminine. 

We shall give no abstract of the story—the work deserves to be read by all who 
wish to know what the last new novel contains.—The two following extracts will 
serve to introduce the female characters to my readers. 


* * We know that Sigismund hath been of service to thee,’? observed Marguer- 
ite, who always addressed her gay companion with the familiarity that belonged 
to her greater age, rather than with the respect which Adelheid had been accus- 
tomed to receive from thove who were of a rank inferior to her own. ‘ The brave 
boy hath spoken of it modestly.”’ 

* « He had every right to do himself justice in his communications with those of 
his own family. Without his aid, my father would have been childless; and with- 
- — support, the child fatherless. Twice has he stood between us and 

th. 

* «¢ T have heard of this,”’ returned Marguerite, again fastening her penetrating 
eye on the tell-tale features of Adelheid, which never failed to brighten and glow, 
whenever there was allusion to the courage and self-devotion of him she secretly 
loved. ‘* As to what thou say’st of the intimacy of our poor boy with those of his 
blood, cruel circumstances stand between us and our wishes. If Sigismund has 
told thee of whom he comes, he has also most probably told thee of the manner in 
which he passes, in the world, for that which he is not.’’ . 

* I believe he has not withheld any thing that he knew, and which it was pro- 

d Adelheid, dropping her eyes before the at- 
tentive, expectant look of Marguerite. ‘* He has spoken freely, and—”’ 

« Thou wouldst have said—”’ 

*«* Honorably, and as became a soldier ;”’ continued Adelheid, firmly. 

* «© He has done well! This lightens my heart of one burthen at least. No; 
God has destined us to this fate, and it would have grieved me that a son of mine 
should have failed of principle in an affair, of all others, in which it is most want- 
ed. You look amazed, lady !”’ 

*«* These sentiments, in one so situated, surprise as much as they delight 
me! If anything could excuse some looseness in the manner of regarding the 
usual ties of life, it would surely be to find oneself so placed, by no misconduct 
of our own, as to be a butt to the world’s dislike and injustice; and yet here, where 
there was reason to expect some resentient against fortune, I meet with senti- 
mentg that would honor a throne ! ”’ 

***Thou thinkest as one more accustomed to consider thy fellow-creatures 
through the means of what men fancy, than through things as they are. This is 
the picture of youth, and inexperience, and innocence; but it is not the picture of 
life. °Tis misfortune, and not prosperity that chasteneth, by proving our insuffi- 
ciency for true happiness, and by “e soul to depend on a power greater 
than any that is to be found on earth. e fall before the temptation of happiness 
when we rise in adversity. If thou thinkest, innocent one, that noble and just sen- 
timents belong to the fortunate, thou trustest toa false guide. There are evils 
which flesh cannot endure, itis true; but removed from these overwhelming wants, 
we are strongest in the right, when least tempted by vanity and ambition. More 
starving beggars abstain from stealing the crust they crave, than pampered glut- 


tons deny themselves the luxury that kills them. They that live under the rod, see 
and dread the hand that holds it: they who riot in earth’s glories, come at last to 
think they deserve the short-lived distinctions they enjoy. When thou goest down 
into the depths of misery thou hast nought to fear except the anger of God! It is 
when raised above others, that thou shouldst tremble most for thine own safety.”’ 

¢ « This is not the manner in which the world is used to reason.”’ 
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* ** Because the world is governed by those whose interest it is to pervert truth 
to weir own objects, and not by those whose duties run hand-in-hand with the 
right. 

* * * * * 

Thou hast a daughter present 

Marguerite pointed to the group which held her child. 

‘ « The trial is severe,”’ said the judge, who began to feel compunctions that 
were rare to one of his habits, but it is necessary to your own future peace, as it 
is to justice itself, thatthe truth should be known. Iam compelled to order thy 
daughter to advance to the body.’’ 

Marguerite received this unexpected command with cold womanly reserve. Too 
much wounded to complain, but trembling for the conduct of her child, she went 
to the cluster of females, pressed Christine to her heart, and led her silently for- 
ward. She presented her to the chatelain, with a dignity so calm and quiet, that 
the latter found it oppressive! 

‘ * This is Balthazar’s child,”? she said. Then folding her arms, she retired 
herself a step, an attentive observer of what passed. 

The judge regarded the sweet pallid face of the trembling girl with an interest 
he had seldom felt for any who had come before him in the discharge of his un- 
bending duties. He spoke to her kindly, and even encouragingly, placing himself 
intentionally between her and the dead, momentarily hiding the appalling specta- 
cle from her view, that she might have time to summon her courage. Marguerite 
blessed him in her heart for this small grace, and was better satisfied. 

* « Thou wert betrothed to Jacques Colis?’? demanded the chatelain, using a 
gentleness of voice that was singularly in contrast with his former stern interro- 
gatories. 

The utmost that Christine could reply was to bow her head. 

* « Thy nuptials were to take place at the late meeting of the Abbaye des Vig- 
nerons—it is our unpleasant duty to wound were we oul wish to heal—but thy 
betrothed refused to redeem his pledge ?”’ 

*«* The heart is weak and sometimes shrinks from its own good purposes,”’ mur- 
mured Christine. ‘* He was but human, and he could not but withstand the sneers 
of all about him.” 

The chatelain was so entranced by her gentle and sweet manner that he leaned 
forward to listen, lest a syllable of what she whispered might escape his ears. 

*« Thou acquittest, then, Jacques Colis.of any false intention ?”’ 

« «© He was less strong than he believed himself, mein Herr; he was not equal 
to sharing our disgrace, which was put rudely and too strongly before him.” 

* «* Thou hadst consented freely to the marriage thyself, and wert well disposed 
to become his wife? ”’ 

The imploring look and heaving respiration of Christine were lost on the blunt- 
ed sensibilities of a criminal judge. 

‘ «© Was the youth dear to thee?”’ he repeated, without perceiving the wound he 
was inflicting on female reserve. 

Christine shuddered. She was not accustomed to have affections which she 
considered the most sacred of her short and innocent existence so rudely probed; 
but, believing that the safety of her father depended on her frankness and sincerity, 
by an effort that was nearly superhuman, she was enabled to reply. The bright 
glow that suffused her face, however, proclaimed the power of that sentiment 
which becomes instinctive to her sex, arraying her features in the lustre of maiden 
shame. 

« «I was little used to hear words of praise, Herr Chatelain,—and they are so 
soothing to the ears of the despised! I felt as a girl acknowledges the preference of 
a youth who is not disagreeable to her. I thought he loved me—and—what would 
you more, mein Herr? ” : 

«** None could hate thee, innocent and abused child !’’ murmured the Signor 
Grimaldi. 

* « You forget that I am Balthazar’s daughter, mein Herr; none of our race are 
viewed with favor.” 

* «© Thou, at least, must be an exception! ”’ 

‘ « Leaving this aside,’’ continued the chatelain, ‘‘ 1 would know if thy parents 
showed resentment at the misconduct of thy betrothed; whether aught was said in 
thy presence, that can throw light on this unhappy affair? ”’ 
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* * Herr Chatelain,’’ she answered eagerly, the blood that had mounted to her 
cheeks from female weakness, deepening to, and warming, her very temples with a 
holier sentiment: ‘‘ Herr Chatelain, we wept together when alone; we prayed for 
our enemies as for ourselves, but nought was said to the prejudice of poor Jacques 
-—no, not a whisper.”’ 

* ** Wept and prayed!’ repeated the judge, looking from the child to the father, 
in the manner of a man that fancied he did not hear aright. 

‘ ‘ “I said both, mein Herr; if the former was a weakness, the latter was a 
uty. 

‘ This is strange language in the mouth of a headsman’s child ! ”’ 

Christine appeared at a loss, for a moment, to comprehend his meaning; but, 
passing a hand across her fair brow, she continued, 

* « I think I understaud what you would say, mein Herr,”’ she said; ** the world 
believes us to be without feeling and without hope. We are what we seem in the 
eyes of others because the law makes it so, but we are in our hearts like all around 
us, Herr Chatelain—with this difference, that, feeling our abasement among men, 
we lean more closely and affectionately on God. You may condemn us to do your 
offices and to bear your dislike, but you cannot rob us of our trust in the justice of 
Heaven. In that at least, we are the equals of the proudest baron in the cantons!”’ ’ 


Mr. Cooper in all his writings has shown himself true to his country. His tal- 
ents have been devoted to promote the literary reputation of our republic, and to 
make our institutions known and respected in Europe. He deserves to have his 
return welcomed by our whole people; and such reception will be accorded him. 
And when he once more stands on American soil, let him devote himself exclusively 
to American subjects. His genius, like our own eagle, requires the air of our wide 
prairies, and untrodden mountains to tempt its highest and most daring flights. 


Tue Nove tists’ MaGazink, Vol. I, No. I. and II. 1833. Improved edition, 
containing the GHost HUNTER AND His FAMILY, and Mary or BuRGuNDY; 
OR THE REVOLT oF GHENT: Published by C. Alexander & Co. Philadelphia. 


The above work is in future to be printed in 12mo. numbers, semi-monthly, each 
to contain 107 pages, andevery four numbers to form a volume. Six volumes, 
containing nearly 2600 closely printed pages will be given in one year, for the sum 
of five dollars. It should be borne in mind that the fine type and compact form 
in which the work is prepared permits a number of volumes to be compressed in 
one—so that the novel reader can have quite a library of matter in one year. The 
American publishers have the opportunity of selection from the most approved and 
popular novels, and are taking measures to obtain original and national works. 
The last measure, if successful, will give great interest to their undertaking—those 
who make use of their influences and facilities to encourage the efforts of Ameri- 
can writers, deserve support. 


Tue Book of Commerce By SEA AND LAND, exhibiting its connexion 
with Agriculure, the Arts, and Manufactures. Iliustrated by a Map and 
numerous Engravings. Boston: Allen & Ticknor. pp. 185. 

** Knowledge is the science of truth,’’ says Aristotle—but we doubt whether 
that great philosopher ever understood so much of the science, which would be ap- 
plied to the convenience, comfort and civilization of the human species as in this 
volume is rendered plain and easy of acquisition to the children of our common 
schools. Thanks to the spirit of the age and our enterprizing and intelligent book - 
makers, there is, now no lack of the means of information and improvement. 
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Among tlie multitude of new works for schools and families, which are constantly 
offered, we have not met with one that appears more fitted to be useful than this 
Book of Commerce. By the way, the title hardly does justice to the work—which 
is the history of the articles of Commerce, as well as a description of the ways 
and means by which the commercial intercourse among nations is managed. We 
give one description as a sample, and we recommend to mothers to look over the 
book. Perhaps it would hardly answer to call the attention of novel-reading la- 
dies to a Book of Commerce—but we assure them, unless they are very knowing, 
they will find novelties in this; and those who have children, should never be ig- 
norant of the books their children study. The article on si/ks—and that on dia- 
monds, cannot fail to interest ladies. 


** Isinglass is one of the purest and finest of the animal glues. It is a product, the 
preparation of which is almost peculiar to Russia. It is made of the air-bladders 
and sounds of different kinds of fish which are found in the large rivers which fall 
into the North Sea and the Caspian. The best isinglass is usually rolled in little 
ringlets; the second sort is laid together like the leaves of a book; and the com- 
mon sort is dried without any care. When fine, it is of a white color, almost trans- 
parent and dry. It dissolves readily in boiling water, and is much used in cook- 
ery. It is also used in fining liquors of the fermented kind, and in making mock 
pearls, stiffening linens, silks, gauzes, &c. Boiled in milk it forms a mild, nutri- 
tious jelly, and is thus sometimes employed medicinally. This, when flavored by the 
art of the cook, is the blane mange of our tables.” 


Grocrapuicat Copy Book, &c. By William C. Woodbridge. Boston: 
Carter, Hendee & Co. 


This work is designed to teach the nature, use and construction of Maps. 
The introduction exhibits numerous illustrations, on a small scale, making the 
principle on which maps are constructed, perfectly plain to the comprehension of a 
child. These are then a series of Outline Maps, with a Skeleton Map, on the 
page opposite each Outline, to be filled by the pupil. ‘The plan is a good one, and 
such as cannot fail to interest pupils: The name of Mr. Woodbridge is sufficient 
to recommend the work. And while we say this, it is but justice to the publishers 
to state, that the manner of getting up this “‘ Geographical Copy Book” is in ex- 
cellent style. There are twenty-five large drawings, besides many small ones. 


Aw Apvpress delivered before the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic As- 
sociation, October 10th, 1833. By Nathaniel Greene. Hymn written for the 
occasion, by Mrs. H. Sigourney. 


The purpose of the Association is to assist the indigent widows and children of 
its deceased members ;—and what more powerful appea! can be made to the favor of 
the ladies? Every kind female heart must take an interest in its success, and rejoice 
to learn that the improvement of the Mechanics themselves is the attendant, if not 


the consequence of their charities. Such is the view taken of it in this eloquent 
Address. 


**In the holy cause of benevolence, much has been effected. The charities of this 
society have, indeed, ‘‘ been twice blessed.”? Important as has beea the relief af- 
forded to the recipients of its bounty, it has borne no proportion to the blessings 
which have thence reverted to the givers. To the cause of charity are we principally 
indebted for our original association, and consequently for all the benefits derived 
from it. The mutual intercourse and interchange of ideas which it has afforded, 
have undoubtedly done much to increase our knowledge and fit us for the discharge 
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of the duties of several stations—while the charitable practices which our consti- 
tution enjoins, can hardly have had less influence in softening our feelings and puri- 
fying our hearts. These considerations, if any such inducements were necessary, 
should incite us to renewed exertions fur the relief of those who sufler, and for the 
consolation of those who mourn.”’ 


But it was not, apparently, the object of the orator to awaken the sympathies of 
his hearers in behalf of their assumed duties of charity: these they cheerfully dis- 
charge. He dwells on the duty of the Mechanic, to himself, to society, to his 
country; showing the powerful influence he may exert on the improvement of the 
world. The subject is one of great importance. Mr. Greene has made it deeply 
interesting, and shown the young Mechanic that he may well be proud of his cail- 
ing. The Hymn of Mrs. Sigourney we subjoin: its simple and touching appeal! is 
in unison with the season when ‘ winter is coming,’’ and the miseries of poverty 
are most aggravated. 


.W1pdow!—long estranged from gladness, 
In thy cell so lonely made, 

Where chill Penury’s cloud of sadness 
Adds to grief a sterner shade, 

See! the searching eye hath found thee,— 
Pitying hearts contess thy claim, 

Bounteous spirits shed around thee 
Blessings in a Saviour’s name. 


Orphan!—in despondence weeping, 
Crushed by want and misery dire, 
Or on lowly pallet sleeping, 

Dreaming on thy buried sire,— 
Hands, like his, shall toil to cheer thee, 
Stranger arms be round thee cast, 

And a Father, ever near thee, 
Fit the shorn jamb to the blast. 


Brethren!—by the precious token 
That the sons of mercy wear, 
By the vows we here have spoken, 
Graved in truth, and sealed with prayer,— 
Penury’s dark lot we will brighten, 
Misery with compassion meet, 
And the heart of sorrow lighten, 
Till our own shall cease to beat. 


Tue Revicious Magazine. Conducted by G. D. and J. Abbott. Boston: 
William Pierce. 


To promote practical piety is the object of this Magazine. The authors of the 
Mother at Home Young Christian”’—and ‘‘ The Teacher ” have already 
shown that they have power to invest with a charm for the young and gay, those grave 
and important subjects which, it had been usual to consider, would only be relish- 
ed by the aged or the pious. These gentlemen are calculated to become popular 
writers, and we rejoice that they have entered on the task of periodical literature. 
We do hope the influence of the exalted and pure genius of such men will check, at 
least, the rage for the frivoious love stories, and meretricious, worn-out descrip- 
tions of high life which are poured upon our shores from the licentious and frip- 
pery writers of England, by the cupidity of American publishers. There is 
no way of staying this stream of corruption, but by the improvement of the public 
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taste. Every American writer, therefore, who contributes towards this improve- 
ment, is a public benefactor. 

Had we room to give the articles ‘* Buying Lottery Tickets,’? and ‘* The Ship 
Poland,” our readers would have ample proof that to be amusing it is not necessa- 
ry to talk of Almack’s—or that to be pathetic we must describe an elopement or 
a duel. Those who question the possibility of imparting a vivid and pleasurable 
interest to themes designed to make us wiser and better are referred to the work 
in question. It is published monthly. 


Famiry Lycrum—‘‘One cent for a world. Upon our globe are about eight 
hundred millions of inhabitants. At least nine-tenths of these are miserable slaves 
to ignorance and sin. ‘The light and spirit of the gospel can alone set them free. 
A copy of this gospel can be procured for ten cents, and may carry the blessings of 
Christian freedom to a whole family, or to four persons at least. ‘Two hundred 
millions of testaments might, of course, carry the gospel to every member of the 
human fainily. 

In the United States are about four millions of children, one cent from each of 
which would amount to forty thousand dollars. In one year, by contributing one 
cent a week each, they might raise more than two millions of dollars. One cent 
a week each, for ten years, would raise the twenty millions necessary to carry 
liberty to seven hundred millions of slaves, upon our globe, now ground down by 
some cruel master; now bound by some galling chain; and not the less cruel and 
galling, for being brought upon themselves. 

If every member of our boasted republic should contribute one cent a day each, 
to carry to their brethren of the human family the only true republicanism which 
does or can exist in the universe, they might raise the amount necessary in six 
months. 

Who can boast of a drop of republican blood, while he is unwilling to contri- 
bute one cent a day, for half a year, to change our world into a great and pure re- 
public ? 

The work from which the above extract is made, is a valuable periodical 


edited by Josiah Holbrook: published by Geo. W. Light : Boston. 


America. In Blackwood’s Magazine for Sept. there is a highly laudatory re- 
view of ** Men and Manners in America,” from which we extract the following 
very comforting doctrine for the aristocracy of the old world. 


In Europe, the ascending intellect and increasing information of every succes- 
sive generation, have long been conspicuous; and society has exhibited for three 
hundred years the animating spectacle of each successive generation being more el- 
evated and refined than that which preceded it. But that is far from being the 
case in America. There the degrading equalizing tendency of democracy is daily 
experienced with more deplorable effects; and instead of the lower orders ascend- 
ing to the intelligence and elegance of the superior, the better order of citizens are 
fast descending to the level of the labouring classes. Each successive generation 
‘is more coarse, and less enlightened, than that which precedes it: accomplish- 
ments and knowledge die out with existing generations, and society exhibits the 
melancholy spectacle of an incessant deterioration in all the ennobling qualities of 
the human mind. This is no more than what a priori might have been expected, 
and what we have repeatedly prophesied would speedily come to pass in this coun- 
try. Human affairs never stand still; they are either advancing or declining: the 
lower orders are daily assimilating themselves to the higher, or the higher are 
descending to the level of their inferiors. The class in whom political power 
practically resides is the one which gives its character either for good or evil to 
this progress: if that class is above the average of intellectual acquirement, the 
change is progressive, and society is constantly advancing; if it is below it, the 
change is ever for the worse, and it as certainly recedes. America, Mr. Hamilton 
tells us, exhibits this painful spectacle. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Providence, as manifested through Israel. 
The Faith, as unfolded by many Prophets. 


The Essential Faith of the Universal Church.—These three works, by Har- 
riet Martineau, obtained the prizes offered by the British Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. We shall notice them more particularly in our next: we recommend an 
examination of them to Christians of all denominations. 


Poor Laws and Paupers Illustrated, by Harriet Martineau. 


The Book of Commerce by Sea and Land, exhibiting its connexion with Ag- 
riculture, the Arts, and Manufactures. 


Young Lady’s Sunday Book. 

Memoir of Mrs. Lydia Malcom. 

The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry. By T. J. Harden, translated from the Ger- 
man by James Marsh. Burlington, Vt. 

The Philomathesian, Conducted by a Literary Association. Middlebury, Vt. 

A Remedy for Fanatacism and Skepticism. Concord, N. H. 


A Discourse on the Right Moral Influence and Use of Liberal Studies. 
By J. C. Verplank. New-York. 


Fruits and Stories of Irish Peasantry. Second Series. Philadelphia. 
A Guide to an Irish Gentleman in Search of Religion. Philadelphia. 
Grace Cassidy or the Repealers. Philadelphia. 


Marsh, Capen §& Lyon have the following works in Press :— 


Combe’s System of Phrenology, revised. 
Do. Elements of do. 
Dr. Andrew Combe’s Work on Insanity, with Notes, by an American Physi- 

Cian. 
Spurzheim’s Anatomy of the Brain, revised by an Auntoin Physician. 

Memoirs of Spurzheim. By Dr. Carmichael, of Dublin. 

First Number of the Annals of Phrenology. 

Miss Peabody’s Key to History. Part III. 

Introduction to the Grammar of Elocution. Designed for schools. By Jona- 
than Barber, M. D. 

Dewhurst’s Human and Comparative Phrenology, revised. 
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